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MAGIC  IN  THE  AIR 

ROBERTA  BISHOP  FREUND 


There  is  magic  in  the  air  over  the  school 
radio  station  in  Newark.  It’s  there  for  all  the 
children  in  our  schools,  kindergarten  through 
senior  high  school.  A  turn  of  the  radio  dial 
and  the  walls  of  the  classroom  fade  as  piano 
music  floods  the  room;  as  General  Wain- 
wright’s  message  from  Corregidor  is  decoded; 
as  Paul  Bunyan  strides  across  the  United 
States;  as  the  mayor  reports  on  the  state  of 
the  city.  And  radio  is  particularly  magic  to 
the  members  of  the  braille  and  sight  conser¬ 
vation  classes  in  our  schools.  Let  me  tell  you 
a  true  story  about  the  lower  grades  in  these 
classes  in  the  Newton  Street  school.  It  is  a 
story  that  began  one  Friday  afternoon  last 
October  and  reached  its  climax  one  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  in  March. 

It  all  began  with  the  children’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  series,  RIDE-THE-WIND,  which  was 
broadcast  from  WBGO,  the  Newark  schools’ 
radio  station.  The  first  broadcast  made  such 

Mrs.  Roberta  Bishop  Freund  is  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gramming  division  of  radio  station  WBGO,  Newark,  N.  J. 


a  hit  with  the  children  that  Miss  Clara  Taylor, 
head  teacher  of  the  braille  and  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  classes  in  Newark,  suggested  that  the 
group  might  be  interested  in  using  this  radio 
series.  Miss  Margaret  Potts,  teacher  of  the 
primary  pupils,  consulted  the  manual  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  series  about  New  Jersey 
Indians,  a  subject  that  is  taught  in  the  third 
grade  in  our  schools.  The  radio  programs 
were  based  on  the  book  Ride-the-Wind,  by 
Ethel  Calbert  Phillips. 

The  children  asked  so  many  questions  that 
the  need  was  felt  for  some  study  and  activity 
about  Indian  life.  This  fitted  in  very  nicely 
with  the  social  studies  program.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  desire  to  make  belts  of  beads  and  to 
model  in  clay — turtles  (the  symbol  of  the 
clan  to  which  Ride-the-Wind  belonged), 
bears,  hatchets  and  an  Indian  village — was 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  teacher,  Mrs.  Mildred  Hodgens. 
Mrs.  Hodgens  brought  to  the  class — seashells, 
twigs  of  trees  which  grew  where  the  story 
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took  place,  nuts  and  berries  like  those  Ride- 
the-Wind  and  his  family  ate.  These  the  chil¬ 
dren  learned  about  by  handling.  New  Jersey 
Indian  material,  the  kind  the  children  could 
feel,  was  borrowed  from  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  class  also  made  a  map  of  New 
Jersey.  Each  county  was  cut  out  of  different 
colored  paper  and  put  together  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children’s  hands  could  “read”  the 
map  and  they  could  tell  just  where  in  New 
Jersey  the  adventures  of  Ride-the-Wind  took 
place. 

The  influence  of  the  radio  series  did  not  end 
here.  The  music  and  physical  education 
teachers  became  interested  and,  under  their 
guidance,  the  class  developed  an  Indian  dance. 
Tom-toms  were  used  throughout  the  series  as 
“bridge”  and  “mood”  music,  and  this  inspired 
Indian  music  for  the  class  rhythm  band.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  parents  of  one  of  the  children 
gave  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  in¬ 
struments  used  by  the  band. 

The  children  were  carrying  on  these  activi¬ 
ties  while  listening  each  week  to  the  broad¬ 
cast  of  RIDE-THE-WIND.  The  day  of  the 
last  broadcast  came.  Ride-the-Wind  shook 
hands  with  the  Being-in-Red  who  had  come 
in  the  Boat-with-Wings;  he  chanted  his  last 
chant.  There  was  a  sigh,  a  general  move¬ 
ment  of  relaxation  and  then  the  announcer 
came  on.  But  what  was  he  saying.?  Listen: 

“And  so  the  adventures  of  RIDE-THE- 
WIND  come  to  a  close.  But  before  we 
leave,  I  have  a  special  message  from  both 
Ride-the-Wind  and  Little-Red-Feather  to 
their  friends  in  Miss  Potts’  class  at  Newton 
Street  school.  They  asked  me  to  say  a 
special  goodbye  to  all  of  you  boys  and 
girls  who  have  listened  to  the  story  of 
RIDE-THE-WIND.” 

There  was  silence;  then,  “That’s  us!  He 
spoke  to  us!  Right  out  of  the  air,  he  spoke 
to  us!” 

Yes,  there  is  magic  in  the  air. 

But  the  story  docs  not  end  here.  It  is  the 


firm  belief  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Director 
of  Special  Education  in  Newark,  that  handi¬ 
capped  children  should  lead  as  active  and 
normal  a  school  life  as  possible.  The  braille 
and  sight  conservation  classes  at  Newton 
Street  are  a  real  part  of  the  school  and  once 
a  year  they  put  on  an  auditorium  program 
for  the  school,  as  do  the  other  classes.  This 
year  the  program  was  in  March  and  it,  too, 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  RIDE-THE-WIND 
radio  series.  Again  the  primary  children 
worked  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers 
and  the  result  of  their  efforts  was  a  RIDE- 
THE-WIND  puppet  show.  The  children 
planned  the  scenes  and  wrote  the  speeches 
with  Miss  Potts’  aid.  Mrs.  Hodgens  helped 
them  make  the  puppets  and  the  stage.  Ap¬ 
propriate  music  was  supplied  by  the  music 
teacher  and  the  puppets  were  worked  by  the 
children  themselves.  After  the  show,  tea  was 
served  to  parents  and  guests,  and  another 
afternoon  of  magic  and  happiness  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  friends  of  Ride-the-Wind.  The 
show  aroused  so  much  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  in  order  that 
the  pupils  who  could  not  find  room  in  the 
auditorium  the  first  time  could  enjoy  it.  It 
served  to  emphasize  in  the  minds  of  the  other 
pupils  the  fact  that  these  little  blind  children 
had  like  abilities  and  interests  with  them— 
a  fitting  result  not  only  of  the  puppet  show 
but  of  the  radio  program  as  well. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  Outlool{  had 
been  reserved  for  a  greeting  from  Mr.  Robert 
Barnett,  the  new  executive  director  of  the 
Foundation,  but  he  has  asked  to  have  this 
postponed  until  the  November  issue,  when 
his  photograph  will  appear  as  the  frontispiece. 

No  doubt  most  of  you  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  who  was  for 
many  years  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  An 
obituary  of  Dr.  Burritt  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue. 
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BLINDNESS  AND  TRAVEL 

ARNOLD  AUCH 


Introduction 

Several  summers  ago  while  I  was  visiting  my 
uncle’s  farm,  my  aunt  asked  me  how  I  man¬ 
aged  to  move  about  the  yard  with  such  ease. 
After  some  thought,  I  answered  by  saying, 
“1  walk  with  my  head  as  well  as  with  my 
feet”.  Perhaps  my  aunt  did  not  get  the  full 
meaning  of  my  reply,  for  she  responded  by 
saying  how  wonderful  it  was  for  a  blind  boy 
to  get  about  so  well.  From  the  tone  of  her 
voice  I  sensed  that  she  regarded  the  apparent 
ease  of  mobility  as  divinely  inspired  or  that 
1  did  it  by  some  magic,  foolproof  method.  My 
aunt  had  forgotten,  as  so  many  people  do, 
that  I  still  retain  a  visual  mental  picture  of 
the  farmyard  which  I  obtained  through  nor¬ 
mal  perception  while  I  still  could  see.  The 
house  occupied  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
rectangular  yard,  with  the  machine  shed  and 
hoghouse  completing  the  western  border;  the 
dairy  barn,  henhouse,  and  garage  formed  the 
eastern  border.  Furthermore,  beaten  paths 
connected  the  buildings.  Through  auditory 
stimuli  and  judgment  of  distances,  I  was  able 
to  go  from  building  to  building,  missing  most 
of  the  obstacles  by  mere  chance,  auditory  cues, 
smell,  and  interpretation  of  the  contour  of  the 
ground.  Blind  people  have,  and  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive,  scars  which  attest  to  the  fact  that  not 
all  obstacles  are  avoided.  There  is  no  magic 
method  which  the  blind  employ  in  guiding 

This  article  will  be  concluiletl  and  the  bibliography 
^  will  be  api>ended  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Outlook.. 

I  Arnold  Auch,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Dakota  School 

ifor  the  Blind  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  has 
h«n  a  Pcrkins-Harvard  student  during  the  past  year. 


them  in  their  travel.  The  alertness  of  the 
mind  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  signals  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  remaining  senses  and  the 
desire  to  be  independent  from  others:  these 
are  the  factors  that  guide  the  blind  in  their 
travel.  In  order  to  comprehend  more  com¬ 
pletely  blindness  and  travel,  we  may  well  con¬ 
sider  this  paragraph  from  C.  E.  Buell.  (2) 
“No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  substitute  for  sight.  A  cane, 
a  dog  guide,  or  a  human  guide,  or  no  aid 
other  than  a  well  developed  interpretation  of 
sound  and  general  alertness  to  environment; 
each  has  its  own  limitations.” 

Lowenfeld  (23)  claims  that  the  handicap 
of  blindness  restricts  the  individual  in  three 
basic  ways: 

(1)  in  the  range  and  variety  of  concepts; 

(2)  in  the  ability  to  get  about 

(3)  in  the  control  of  the  environment. 

In  order  to  understand  blindness  and  travel, 
we  must  consider  the  problems  which  the 
individual  without  sight  encounters.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  these  differ  with  the  environment 
of  the  person.  The  following  is  a  list  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  majority  of  the  blind  meet 
and  must  try  to  solve  in  order  to  become 
mobile  and  normal  members  of  seeing  society. 

I.  Following  an  obstruction  line  such  as  the 
wall  of  a  building,  low  terrace  walls,  fences 
of  all  kinds,  hedges.  2.  Walking  in  a  straight 
line.  3.  Detection  of  obstacles  that  extend 
from  the  ground  up,  and  those  that  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  above.  4.  Finding  objects  of 
curiosity.  5.  Finding  check  points.  6.  Reaction 
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to  noise.  7.  Finding  objects  of  curiosity.  8. 
Detection  of  sudden  drop-offs.  9.  Traveling  in 
snow. 

In  this  paper,  the  writer's  aims  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these  problems  and  consider  how  the 
blind  may  solve  them,  partially  or  completely. 
The  problems  are  approached  with  attention 
to  five  different  possible  solutions.  These  are: 
no  aid  other  than  a  well-developed  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  sound  and  a  general  alertness  to  en¬ 
vironment,  a  cane,  a  dog  guide,  a  human 
guide,  and  mechanical  guidance  devices. 
Much  can  be  said  about  each. 

Part  I 

Interpretation  of  sound  and  alertness  to 
environment 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  blind  as  a 
group  are  alike  only  in  respect  to  the  nature 
of  their  handicap.  The  loss  of  sight  may  be 
due  to  disease  or  accident;  in  many  cases  the 
absence  of  sight  is  congenital. 

Some  blind  people  have  additional  handi¬ 
caps,  such  as  being  partially  crippled,  or  suf¬ 
fering  a  loss  of  hearing  or  of  touch.  Some 
are  afflicted  with  a  combination  of  such  handi¬ 
caps.  Furthermore,  the  blind  differ,  as  do  the 
sighted,  in  intelligence,  natural  aptitudes, 
achievement,  personality  traits,  environmental 
background,  education,  and  the  desire  to  get 
ahead.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
these  factors  accounts  for  the  ability,  or  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  blind  to  be  mobile.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  each  of  these  factors  has 
some  influence  on  the  topic  at  hand. 

The  subject  of  blindness  and  travel  has 
aroused  much  interesting  discussion.  Some 
of  this  is  purely  speculative;  a  considerable 
amount  of  it  is  erroneous.  Contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  tbe  remaining  senses  left  to  the 
person  without  sight  do  not  automatically 
become  keener.  (17)  By  attention  and  through 
learning  by  association,  the  senses  are  edu¬ 
cated,  or  in  other  words,  fuller  use  is  made 
by  the  blind  person  of  the  remaining  senses. 
There  is  little  or  no  scientific  evidence  to  sup¬ 


port  the  existence  of  a  special  obstacle-percep¬ 
tion  sense.  (17)  The  theory  that  obstacle 
perception  is  merely  the  combined  result  of 
sound,  touch,  smell  and  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  seems  to  stand  the  test  of  reason.  If 
this  were  not  so,  strong  wind,  loud  noise,  and 
snow  would  have  little  adverse  effect  upon 
obstacle  perception.  Hearing  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  factor,  along  with  attention.* 
Again,  if  this  were  not  so,  deaf-blind  indi¬ 
viduals  could  get  about  with  the  same  degree 
of  ease  as  those  who  merely  lack  vision.  If 
an  obstacle-perception  sense  did  actually  exist 
as  such,  travel  for  a  blind  person  would  be 
relatively  easy.  The  individual  would  only 
have  to  guard  against  wandering  from  the 
path  and  stepping  off  into  space,  and  find 
entrances.  Dolanski,  quoted  by  Hayes,  (17) 
claims  that  the  stimulation  that  a  visually 
handicapped  person  experiences  about  the 
face  and  forehead  when  approaching  an  ob¬ 
stacle,  is  merely  a  psychological  reaction  to 
fear — such  as  goose-flesh  or  the  bristling  of 
hair.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  same 
stimulation  occurs  when  the  person  believes 
that  he  is  approaching  an  obstacle  when  he 
is  not  really  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stimulation  is  not  present  when  the  person  is 
not  attentive  while  walking,  and  he  will  col¬ 
lide  with  objects.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  attention  to  an  interpretation  of  cues  is 
the  primary  factor  in  one’s  ability  to  avoid 
obstacles.  Along  with  these  qualities,  the  value 
of  muscular  reflex  action  must  be  mentioned. 
(18)  The  more  relaxed  a  person  is,  the  easier 
it  is  to  avoid  objects  when  walking.  He  is  not 
only  able  to  stop  more  quickly  while  relaxed, 
thus  avoiding  collision  completely;  but,  also, 
he  is  able  to  diminish  the  full  impact  of  the 
blow,  just  as  an  athlete  guards  himself  against 
injuries.  A  blind  person  may  pull  in  or  throw 

*  Editor’s  note.  TThc  author  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  rather  conclusive  study  by  Supa,  Cotzin  and  Dallen- 
bach,  “Facial  Vision:  the  Perception  of  Obstacles  by  the 
Blind,”  in  the  April  19^4  issue  of  the  American  Jounul 
of  Psychology.  This  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Berthold  Low- 
enfeld  in  the  December  1944  issue  of  the  Outlook.. 
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forward  the  shoulder  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 
of  an  obstacle  that  is  jutting  from  the  side  in 
front  of  him.  Or,  he  may  deliberately  take  the 
unavoidable  blow  on  the  shoulder  rather  than 
get  hit  in  the  face.  Furthermore,  he  learns 
through  experience  that  he  can  “roll  with  the 
blow”  to  lessen  possible  damage. 

When  walking  alone  without  artificial  aids, 
the  freedom  or  awkwardness  of  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  blind  person  depends 
largely  on  whether  or  not  he  knows  the  physi¬ 
cal  surroundings  of  the  locale.  If  he  is  familiar 
with  the  area,  he  may  walk  with  comparative 
ease.  True,  he  will  wander  from  side  to  side, 
but  his  steps  will  not  be  hesitant.  He  has  a 
mental  map  of  the  area,  as  it  appears  to  him. 
His  hearing,  touch,  smell  and  muscular  mem¬ 
ory  all  give  aid.  Trees,  buildings,  poles  and 
the  condition  of  the  path,  such  as  depressions 
and  rises,  act  as  signposts.  The  sun  and  wind 
aid  him  in  keeping  in  the  right  direction.  If 
he  loses  his  way,  he  asks.  He  requires  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  most  part  when  crossing  a  busy 
street,  or  while  boarding  some  public  con¬ 
veyance.  Strong  winds,  loud  noises,  or  a  cover 
of  snow,  make  it  difficult  for  him.  He  is  then 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  one  who  does 
not  know  the  neighborhood.  Only  touch  as 
it  comes  to  him  through’  the  soles  of  his  feet 
is  unimpaired.  So-called  “blindisms”  such  as 
shuffling  the  feet  or  extending  the  arm  in 
front  will  appear.  A  fresh  snowfall  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome.  For 
then,  everything  is  blotted  out,  and  he  no 
longer  feels  the  cues.  The  snow  also  seems  to 
absorb  sounds  so  vital  for  a  blind  person. 

In  an  unfamiliar  situation,  the  visually 
handicapped  person  is  almost  helpless.  His 
progress  is  slow;  his  steps  are  hesitant.  He 
still  has  the  same  aids,  but  the  interpretations 
which  he  may  give  to  the  stimuli  may  be 
inaccurate.  He  does  not  know  when  he  may 
step  into  an  open  manhole  or  down  a  stairway. 
Even  familiar  curbs  become  troublesome 
although  he  may  know  when  he  is  approach¬ 
ing  one  by  the  usual  down  grade.  When  a 


blind  person  finds  himself  in  such  a  situation 
he  usually  asks  for  help.  Or,  he  may  decide 
to  find  his  own  way  if  circumstances  permit. 
He  may  follow  along  behind  someone  until 
he  arrives  at  a  recognizable  place. 

When  one  visits  a  residential  school  for  the 
blind,  and  observes  the  movements  of  the 
students,  one  soon  realizes  that  the  ability  to 
get  about  even  in  a  familiar  environment 
varies  with  different  individuals.  Some  move 
about  freely,  relaxed.  Others  grope  along, 
hesitating  at  frequent  intervals.  The  observer 
may  wonder  why  this  is  true.  There  are  many 
factors  that  must  be  considered  in  order  to 
give  an  accurate  answer.  Each  blind  person 
has  his  own  particular  problems.  General 
physical  fitness,  hearing,  sense  of  balance, 
whether  or  not  blindness  is  congenital,  previ¬ 
ous  training,  mental  attitude  toward  travel, 
muscular  coordination,  and  the  level  of  intel¬ 
ligence — all  seem  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  mobility  of  the  visually  handicapped.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  these  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  hearing  or  the  lack  of  it  plays  a 
leading  role.  The  absence  of  hearing  leaves 
the  blind  person  with  two  major  handicaps. 
He  must  depend  almost  completely  on  tactile 
and  olfactory  sensations.  From  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  it  seems  that  the  deaf-blind  seldom 
travel  without  an  attendant.  On  the  other 
hand,  hearing  may  be  perfect,  but  some  ad¬ 
ditional  physical  defect  or  merely  poor  health 
may  leave  the  blind  person  comparatively 
inactive. 

A  blind  person  may  have  everything  in  his 
favor  necessary  for  mobility  except  the  readi¬ 
ness.  As  in  all  learning,  motivation  is  essential. 
Until  the  desire  for  travel  arises  within  the 
individual,  whether  it  be  economic  or  social, 
the  visually  handicapped  person  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  inactive  status.  Parents  and 
friends  of  a  blind  person  can  be  of  inesti¬ 
mable  help  by  encouraging  him  to  be  inde- 
p)endent.  Until  confidence  is  instilled  within 
the  individual,  he  will  be  perfectly  willing  to 
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accept  others  as  crutches  to  lean  on.  And  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  never  get  a  positive 
mental  attitude  toward  travel.  As  Miller  (25) 
says,  “We  are  as  we  think,  and  the  blind 
person  who  would  travel  alone  or  independ¬ 
ently  must  begin  his  journey  within  the 
boundary  of  his  own  mind.” 

Part  II 

Travel  and  the  Cane 

Man  in  his  evolutionary  development  is 
constantly  waging  a  battle  to  control  to  a 
certain  extent  his  environment.  Through  his 
reasoning  power  he  has  been  able  to  supple¬ 
ment  his  inadequacy  by  utilizing  nature’s 
gifts.  So  often  in  our  literature,  we  see  the 
blind  man  pictured  with  a  dog,  an  alms  cup, 
and  a  stick.  The  stick  or  the  cane  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  standard  equipment  in  the  blind  man’s 
attempt  to  control  his  environment  where 
physical  locomotion  is  concerned.  Although 
technical  guidance  devices  are  being  tried  out, 
the  present-day  emphasis  is  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  techniques  in  the  use  of  the 
old  standby  equipment. 

World  War  II  gave  impetus  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  teaching  of  techniques  in  handling 
a  cane  to  its  fullest.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
if  the  blinded  soldiers  were  to  become  useful 
members  of  their  communities,  a  retraining 
program  would  have  to  be  set  up.  An  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  that  program  was  the  train- 
ing  given  in  travel.  This  training  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  essential  for  readjustment  that  it 
was  given  while  the  servicemen  were  still 
convalescing  at  either  Valley  Forge  General 
or  Letterman  General  Hospital  and  continued 
when  they  were  released  to  Old  Farms  Con¬ 
valescent  Hospital,  Avon,  Connecticut.  R.  E. 
Hfxwer  was  in  charge  of  the  reconditioning 
physical  program  at  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital.  Mr.  Hoover’s  techniques  will  be 
described  in  detail  in  this  paper. 

In  all  the  literature,  the  term  “foot-travel” 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  reorientation  process. 
In  learning  it,  the  individual  masters  a  type 


of  navigation  without  the  aid  of  or  with  only 
limited  aid  from  sight.  (30)  Foot-travel  by 
sound,  and  touch,  and  other  senses  is  not  a 
natural  gift:  it  must  be  learned  if  it  is  to  be 
mastered.  It  has  been  taught  with  good  re¬ 
sults  to  blind  servicemen  and  to  students  in 
residential  schools.  The  primary  purposes  in 
teaching  it  are:  (a)  to  enable  the  blind  to 
travel  on  foot  without  aid  in  a  familiar  en¬ 
vironment;  (b)  to  give  the  blind  person  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  learning  his  way  about  in  an  unfamil¬ 
iar  environment  with  a  minimum  of  help. 

The  instructor  must  treat  his  student  as  a 
person  who  merely  cannot  see.  He  keeps  the 
student  from  forming  bad  habits,  and  lets 
him  benefit  by  the  mistakes  of  other  blind 
people.  The  instructor  must  have  a  really 
basic  knowledge  of  what  he  is  trying  to  teach. 
He  must  know  how  the  blind  person  uses  the 
skill  after  it  has  been  mastered;  he  must 
know  what  aids  the  blind  person  uses;  he 
must  know  how  fully  the  aids  can  be  used. 
The  natural  aids  that  a  non-seeing  person 
uses  are:  aural,  tactile,  olfactory,  and  kinesthe¬ 
tic  sensations,  together  with  the  so-called  “ob¬ 
stacle  perception”,  which  seems  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  other  four. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover  (18)  both  men 
and  women  were  employed  as  instructors  in 
the  foot-travel  training  program  at  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital.  In  civilian  life,  these 
instructors  had  been  farmers,  truck  drivers, 
insurance  salesmen,  professional  men,  and 
golf  players.  Each  was  encouraged  to  use  his 
own  methods  in  teaching  his  pupils  the  new 
skill. 

In  teaching  foot-travel,  the  instructor  fol¬ 
lows  the  steps  of  any  learning  situation.  He 
must  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows;  then, 
he  must  get  him  ready  for  what  is  to  be  taught. 
After  the  student  shows  readiness  for  the 
new  learning  process,  the  instructor  presents 
the  subject  to  be  learned.  The  next  step  is 
drill,  in  order  to  fixate  the  learning.  To  find 
out  whether  the  skill  has  been  mastered,  the 
instructor  tests. 
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If  the  instructor  is  to  have  his  subject  well 
in  mind,  he  must  think  continuously  in  terms 
of  the  natural  aids  and  how  they  are  used  by 
the  non-seeing  pupil.  The  instructor  must 
thoroughly  know  the  route  of  travel  which 
he  is  trying  to  teach  to  the  pupil.  He  must  be 
able  to  catalog  those  points  along  the  route 
which  might  present  trouble  to  the  trainee. 
Then  he  must  be  able  to  show  the  pupil  how 
those  very  hazards  may  be  used  as  landmarks 
along  the  way. 

The  instructor  would  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  Woodworth’s  rules,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  Practical  Psychology.  Briefly 
stated  they  are:  i.  A  method  makes  learning 
easier.  2.  Practice  makes  perfect  only  when 
the  learner  concentrates  all  his  effort  and 
attention  on  the  learning.  3.  Practice  makes 
perfect  only  when  the  learner  knows  what 
he  must  do  to  improve.  4.  Practice  makes 
perfect  only  when  the  learner  has  some  idea 
of  how  well  he  is  getting  along.  5.  Practice 
makes  perfect  only  when  the  learner  is  trying 
to  improve. 

The  training  program  for  instructors  (18) 
consisted  of  ninety-eight  hours  of  lectures, 
demonstrations,  performance,  and  practical 
experience.  It  was  broken  up  into:  travel, 
special  methcxls,  demonstrations,  sports,  back¬ 
ground  lectures,  discussion,  detail  duty,  and 
tests.  Every  week  refresher  periods  were  held 
on  important  phases.  The  instructor  trainee 
took  the  travel  instruction  while  blindfolded. 
It  was  believed  that  this  made  him  more 
aware  of  the  problems  that  the  blind  person 
encounters. 

The  route  of  a  training  course  should  be 
laid  out  according  to  definite  principles.  It 
should  start  with  an  immediate  environment 
such  as  the  ward  in  the  hospital  or,  when 
the  pupil  is  not  a  veteran,  with  a  known 
neighborhood.  Each  unit  of  teaching  should 
be  planned  to  cover  one  phase  of  sense  train¬ 
ing.  Each  unit  of  the  course  should  point  to 
an  objective  which  the  pupil  wishes  to  reach. 

When  a  blind  serviceman  at  Valley  Forge 


General  Hospital  started  the  foot-travel  course, 
the  cane  was  not  used  until  the  pupil  was 
ready  for  the  seventh  lesson.  The  purpose  of 
this  was  to  avoid  overdependence  on  the  part 
of  the  trainee  on  the  cane,  and  to  prove  to  the 
pupil  how  comparatively  easy  it  was  for  him 
to  travel  without  sight.  (19)  The  first  phase 
of  the  training  consisted  of  twenty-two  les¬ 
sons,  all  within  the  hospital.  When  the  trainee 
successfully  passed  this  part,  he  was  given  a 
furlough.  The  course  started  in  the  ward. 
Easily  accessible  objects  were  available.  The 
men  were  naturally  interested  to  find  their 
way  to  the  dining-room,  the  latrine,  the  rec¬ 
reation  room,  PX,  etc. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  first  six  lessons 
were  without  the  cane.  To  prevent  groping 
and  other  blindisms  on  the  part  of  the  trainee, 
the  pupil  was  instructed  to  form  a  bumper 
with  his  arm,  either  left  or  right.  The  arm 
was  extended  forward  from  the  shoulder; 
the  forearm  parallel  to  the  floor  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  elbow.  Clunk  (6)  suggests  that 
it  would  be  less  conspicuous  if  the  arm  is  at 
the  side  with  the  forearm  across  the  waist. 
Thus,  the  arm  would  still  be  between  the 
body  and  the  object.  Neither  style  gives  com¬ 
plete  protection  from  objects,  especially  those 
suspended  from  above. 

The  cane  is  introduced  in  the  seventh  les¬ 
son.  It  is  used  primarily  as  a  bumper;  second¬ 
arily  as  a  probe.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  sup¬ 
port  when  loss  of  balance  occurs,  or  while 
standing  on  a  moving  transportation  con¬ 
veyance.  The  length,  the  type  of  construction, 
and  the  material  out  of  which  the  cane  is 
made  depend. on  the  individual.  A  woman, 
for  example,  may  use  a  collapsible  cane  so 
that  she  may  put  it  into  her  purse  when  she 
isn’t  using  it.  The  cane  should  be  long  enough 
so  that  it  extends  halfway  up  the  forearm. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
one  of  its  price  lists,  has  five  kinds  of  metal 
canes  varying  from  a  straight  shank  to  a 
collapsible,  lock-open,  metal  cane  with  a 
crook. 
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In  order  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  a  cane, 
the  user  should  employ  special  techniques  in 
handling  it.  The  techniques  vary  according 
to  the  specific  travel  situation.  At  Valley 
Forge  General  Hospital  a  cane  of  any  con¬ 
struction  was  used;  for  the  only  requirement 
was  that  it  be  long  enough  to  serve  the  trainee. 
The  pupil  was  instructed  to  grasp  the  cane 
just  below  the  crook.  Either  hand  was  used. 
The  cane  was  held  with  the  crook  outward 
to  protect  the  hand  from  sharp  corners  or  hot 
steam  pipes.  The  hand  holding  the  cane  was 
extended  outward  from  the  hips,  thus  pro¬ 
jecting  the  cane  outward  and  downward 
diagonally  across  the  body  to  a  few  inches 
from  the  floor.  When  held  in  the  prescribed 
way,  the  tip  of  the  cane  is  about  a  step  in 
front  of  either  the  right  or  the  left  foot,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  on  which  hand  it  is  held 
in.  This  does  not  prevent  the  user  from  col¬ 
lision  with  either  suspended  or  very  low  ob¬ 
jects.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cane 
supplements  the  natural  aids.  The  technique 
just  described  is  for  indoor  travel. 

For  travel  out  of  doors,  the  cane  is  used 
differently.  The  servicemen  were  instructed 
to  have  the  arm  at  rest  with  the  elbow  on  the 
iliac  crest.  If  there  was  a  crook  in  the  cane, 
it  w'as  held  downward  in  the  center  and  up 
close  to  the  body.  The  thumb  and  forefinger 
were  used  to  guide  the  cane,  the  tip  of  which 
touched  the  ground  lightly  in  front  of  the  foot 
to  be  brought  forward.  The  wrist  action 
pivoted  it  in  an  arch  directly  ahead  of  the 
traveler.  This  rhythmic  motion  assured  an 
unobstructed  place  to  step,  and,  also,  warned 
the  individual  against  any  unexpected  drop¬ 
off.  Furthermore,  it  kept  the  traveler  from 
wandering  off  the  path.  When  crossing  an 
intersection,  the  pupil  used  the  technique  em¬ 
ployed  in  indoor  travel.  Of  course,  enough 
time  was  allowed  in  order  that  traffic  lights 
could  be  judged.  The  speed  was  increased  to 
shorten  the  crossing.  When  the  tip  struck  the 
opposite  curb,  the  curb  was  measured  but  the 
diagonal  position  of  the  cane  was  maintained 


to  guard  against  mail  boxes,  poles,  etc.  After 
the  pupil  had  ascended  the  curb,  the  same 
rhythmic  motion  was  resumed  again. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  foot-travel 
training  program  at  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital,  several  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  initiated  similar  courses.  The  course  at 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  re¬ 
ceived  most  recognition,  since  Mr.  Hoover 
was  engaged  as  instructor  after  his  work  with 
the  war  blinded  was  over.  Ave-Lallemant  (i) 
claims  that,  although  the  number  of  blind  | 
students  enrolled  in  residential  schools  that 
would  benefit  from  such  a  program  is  small, 
nevertheless,  the  residential  schools  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  training  since  education 
means  the  development  of  the  whole  pupil, 
and  since  freedom  of  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  blind  and  the  development  of  a  positive 
personality  seem  to  be  closely  connected. 

Buell  (2)  suggests  that  physical  education 
instructors  would  probably  be  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  such  a  course.  But  Buell  (2)  and 
Andrews  (29)  both  point  out  the  dangers  that 
might  arise  from  having  unqualified  teachers. 
The  public  is  always  ready  to  condemn  the 
overall  value  of  any  good  things  on  the  basis 
of  a  single  failure. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  (29)  the  negative  f 
attitude  that  residential  schools  held  toward 
foot-travel  training  prior  to  training.  Perhaps 
the  lack  of  demand  for  such  courses  on  the 
part  of  the  students  themselves  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  slowness  of  residential  schools  . 
in  organizing  such  programs  or  courses.  The 
students  argue  that  using  a  cane  would  mark  | 
them  as  blind.  This  seems  foolish  to  the 
writer,  since  the  public  can,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  recognize  an  individual  without  | 
sight.  The  inability  of  a  blind  person  to  get 
about  without  some  aid  emphasizes  to  the 
public  the  helplessness  of  the  blind,  and  the 
unwanted  pity  on  the  part  of  the  public  to¬ 
ward  the  sightless  is  lavished  all  the  more. 
This  pity  would  be  less  if  people  saw  that  the 
blind  are  not  so  helpless  after  all. 
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If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  working  with 
any  group  of  people,  we  must  first  under¬ 
stand  them  as  a  group,  and  also  as  individ¬ 
uals.  We  and  they  must  face  squarely  their 
limitations,  take  stock  of  their  assets,  and 
then  plan  accordingly. 

We  know  that  the  deaf-blind  have  a 
greater  barrier  to  work  opportunities  than  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  or  any  other  group,  but  we 
know,  too,  that  there  are  many  avenues  open 
to  them. 

The  individual  worker  dealing  with  the 
deaf-blind  must  realize  this  before  he  can  be 
of  any  help.  For  many,  many  years  we  fought 
for  recognition  of  the  ability  of  the  blind. 
This  recognition  is  still  far  from  universal 
but  the  attitude  has  improved  through  the 
diligent  effort  of  the  blind  and  those  in  work 
for  the  blind.  This  same  effort  needs  to  be 
expended  for  the  deaf-blind.  Of  course,  just 
as  with  the  blind,  there  will  be  many  incap¬ 
able  of  work,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  others  who  can  carry  on  various  kinds 
of  work  successfully.  We  must  double  our 
efforts  for  this  doubly-handicapped  group, 
members  of  which  often  have  far  more 
ability  than  disability. 

Clarification  of  what  is  meant  by  the  deaf- 
blind  is  needed.  When  this  program  was 
initiated,  it  was  immediately  necessary  to 
establish  a  definition  of  deaf-blindness.  Rea¬ 
lizing  that  in  many  cases  the  hearing  loss 

This  paper  was  presentctl  at  the  Western  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers.  Denver,  Colorado,  )une  15-18,  1949. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Bryan  is  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


would  be  progressive,  knowing  that  the 
earlier  you  begin  work  on  a  problem  the 
easier  it  is  to  meet  it,  and  feeling  that  often 
the  person  with  a  severe  hearing  loss  was  in 
need  of  help  almost  as  much  as  the  one  with 
no  hearing  at  all,  it  was  decided  that  the 
hearing  loss  should  be  considered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  visual  one  in  the  definition  of 
blindness.  Therefore,  we  say  that  any  person 
falling  within  the  commonly  accepted  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  who  has  a  hearing  loss 
sufficiently  great  to  bar  him  from  normal 
activity,  will  be  called  deaf-blind  under  this 
program.  With  such  a  definition  the  pro¬ 
gram,  except  for  the  awkwardness  of  it, 
should  be  called  Services  for  the  Deaf-  and 
Severely  Hard-of-Hearing  Blind. 

Psychology  emphasizes  the  fact  that  people 
differ  from  one  another — no  two  people  react 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  or  are  identical 
in  learning  ability  and  in  flexibility.  This 
must  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the  deaf- 
blind.  We  must  bear  in  mind  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  lost  his  sight  and  hearing,  what  edu¬ 
cation  he  may  have  had  before  and  since, 
what  his  work  experience  was  before  and 
since,  his  living  situation,  and  other  factors, 
such  as  mental  and  physical  aptitude  and 
general  health.  Miss  Hill  of  the  American 
Hearing  Society  has  said:  “Most  hearing 
youths  are  constantly  acquiring  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work. 
This  is  a  decided  asset  when  they  come  to 
make  their  choices  of  vocations.  In  contrast, 
deaf  children  do  not  hear  such  discussions, 
and  because  of  their  limited  experiences,  they 
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usually  acquire  only  meagre  information 
about  various  vocations.” 

Many  of  the  deaf-blind  grew  up  as  deaf 
children  so  that  this  applies  directly  to  them. 
Even  those  who  lost  their  hearing  later  in  life 
are  barred  from  full  information  through 
their  inability  /o  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
and  hear  of  the  new  fields  of  endeavor. 

Just  as  some  do  not  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees,  it  is  easy  to  fail  to  sense  the  deaf-blind 
person’s  ability  because  we  allow  his  disability 
to  loom  so  large  in  the  picture  that  we  take 
a  defeatist  attitude  toward  his  chances  for 
employment.  This  approach,  plus  ignorance 
of  deaf-blindness,  has  barred  many  a  capable 
person  from  his  rightful  opportunity. 

By  devoting  full  time  to  placement  and 
employment,  a  person  may  become  an  expert 
in  this  phase  of  work,  but  he  must  take  care 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual  and  his 
overall  needs.  Not  everyone  is  qualified  for 
this  work.  To  succeed,  the  individual  must 
have  at  his  finger  tips  a  vast  store  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  job  analysis,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  hazards  in  the  particular  job,  special 
abilities  needed  for  it,  etc.  He  must  be  able  to 
evaluate,  see  both  sides  of  the  question — that 
of  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee — and 
be  able  to  work  out  an  adjustment  to  the 
problems  arising  from  the  disability  or  dis¬ 
abilities  of  the  prospective  employee.  He  must 
be  conscious  of  the  need  to  choose  wisely  and 
reduce  the  possibility  of  failure  once  the  place¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  He  must  recognize  the 
often  dire  results  of  failure,  not  only  to  the 
individual,  but  to  the  fellow  members  of  his 
group.  He  must  be  sure  to  remember  that  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  working  has  an 
individuality  of  his  own,  is  not  just  a  member 
of  a  group — that  he  isn’t  necessarily  emo¬ 
tionally  unstable,  stubborn,  or  some  such, 
simply  because  some  other  deaf-blind  per¬ 
son  is. 

We  are  all  working  toward  the  same  goal 
— that  of  helping  the  individual  to  help  him¬ 
self  so  that  he  can  lead  a  life  as  nearly  as 


possible  like  the  one  he  would  have  had  with 
sight  and  hearing. 

No  one  part  of  the  program  of  work  for 
the  blind  can  carry  the  full  load.  It  is  easy 
to  become  so  immersed  in  our  own  particul- 
lar  phase  of  this  work  that  we  fail  to  consider 
what  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  program 
are  doing.  If  we  discuss  and  plan  with  others, 
we  lessen  the  burden  for  all,  prevent  conflicts 
in  planning,  reduce  overlapping,  and  reach 
the  goal  quicker. 

When  there  is  a  competent  home  teaching 
service  there  should  be  little  need  for  the  pre- 
vocational  training  carried  on  under  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind.  The  home 
teacher  should  enter  the  picture  first  to  help 
the  individual  adjust  to  his  problems,  to  start 
him  on  his  new  way  of  life,  and  to  develop 
in  him  techniques  and  abilities  which  will 
later  be  put  to  wider  use  in  training  for 
employment,  and  then  on  the  job  itself.  When 
he  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  the  home  teacher  realizes  from  her 
knowledge  of  him  that  he  has  potentialities 
for  employment,  she  should  then  refer  him 
to  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  taking  care  to 
pass  on  the  information  she  has  acquired.  The 
successful  Vocational  Rehabilitation  worker 
will  carry  on  from  there,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  two  will  work  together  through 
the  beginning  stages  of  this  new  step  for  the 
client.  Often  before  the  client  is  ready  for 
referral,  the  home  teacher  will  discuss  his 
case  with  the  rehabilitation  worker  so  that  she 
can  plan  toward  a  specific  objective.  She  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  employable 
client  must  prepare  to  make  himself  more 
skilled  at  his  job  than  his  fellow  workers, 
that  he  must  learn  to  work  harmoniously  with 
others,  and  be  able  to  adapt  his  methods  to 
the  routine  of  his  place  of  employment.  If 
she  can  help  him  acquire  these  attitudes  and 
this  insight  which  will  compensate  to  a  great 
extent  for  his  inabilities,  the  work  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitiation  service  will  be 
made  far  easier. 
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Many  of  the  workshops  for  the  blind  felt 
that  training  and  employment  was  impossible 
for  the  deaf-blind.  However,  certain  ones 
have  for  many  years  employed  deaf-blind  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn  which  has  been  employing 
them  for  almost  thirty  years,  has  developed 
a  deaf-blind  department  and  proved  beyond 
doubt  the  ability  of  these  people  to  master  and 
carry  on  almost  all  the  operations  performed 
by  the  blind.  Experience  has  shown  that  if 
there  is  a  breakdown  in  work,  it  is  usually  due 
either  to  their  failure  to  explain  clearly,  or  the 
deaf-blind  person’s  in  making  himself  under¬ 
stood.  This,  among  other  things,  has  led  them 
to  feel  that  good  supervision  is  essential  for 
real  success. 

To  assist  workshops  and  to  encourage  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  deaf-blind  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  offered  to  pay  for  the  training  of 
supervisors  from  these  places,  if  they  will  em¬ 
ploy  deaf-blind  people,  or  bring  them  in  for 
periods  of  training.  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  has  agreed  to  carry  on  this  training 
program  and  those  taking  advantage  of  such 
an  offer  will  be  fortunate  to  learn  about  the 
outstanding  work  done  there. 

Many  deaf-blind  persons  will  be  able  to 
take  employment  in  industry  or  start  busi¬ 
nesses  of  their  own.  This  search  for  employ¬ 
ment  is  no  simple  task,  but  we  know  that  it 
is  possible,  for  it  has  been  done  in  many 
places.  We  feel  strongly  that  if  the  resources 
of  the  community  are  well  known,  there  will 
be  a  place  for  the  competent  deaf-blind  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Transportation  is  a  factor  which  must  be 
given  more  consideration  in  the  case  of  the 
deaf-blind  than  in  that  of  the  blind.  While  we 
feel  that  the  deaf-blind  should  be  taught  foot- 
travel,  we  always  want  to  stress  the  fact  that 
it  must  be  used  with  caution  and  that  this 
teaching  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
explanation  as  to  the  hazards  of  an  attempted 
over  amount  of  independence  in  this  area. 


Workers  with  the  deaf  have  been  known 
to  say  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  list  of  occu¬ 
pations  for  the  deaf,  since  these  people  will 
be  found  in  nearly  every  type  of  employment. 
Lists  often  tend  to  restrict  our  thinking  of 
possibilities.  Let  us,  therefore,  strive  to  con¬ 
sider  larger  groupings  of  job  possibilities  and 
remember  that  the  few  specific  jobs  men¬ 
tioned  are  used  merely  as  examples.* 

Assembly  and  inspection  work  in  factories 
open  up  many  possibilities.  For  example, 
nuts,  bolts,  locks,  boxes,  cards  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  articles  can  be  assembled.  Shoes, 
auto  and  machinery  parts,  and  any  items  in¬ 
spected  by  touch  can  be  managed  by  the  deaf- 
blind.  The  folding  of  boxes,  the  packing  of 
candy,  cards,  novelties,  etc.,  offer  other  op¬ 
portunities.  In  connection  with  wholesale 
jewelry  manufacturing  there  are  such  jobs  as 
sorting  beads,  stringing  them,  gluing  stones 
in  pins  and  ear  rings,  and  boxing  the  finished 
product.  These  people  can  build  and  repair 
crates  and  do  certain  kinds  of  packing  of 
heavy  articles,  as  well  as  small  ones.  In  gar¬ 
ment  factories  they  can  do  pressing  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  cutting,  stitching,  turning  of  col¬ 
lars,  ties,  etc. 

Many  of  the  enterprising  deaf-blind  have 
worked  out  independent  businesses  for  them¬ 
selves.  One  man  owns  a  number  of  cottages 
at  a  lake  resort.  He  has  built  most  of  them 
himself,  wired  them  all  and  keeps  them  in 
repair.  In  addition  to  this,  he  owns  boats  and 
motors  for  them,  which  he  rents  to  vaca¬ 
tioners.  Another  has  a  gift  shop  in  which  he 
sells  many  articles  of  his  own  making,  as 
well  as  others  which  he  stocks  to  add  variety 
to  the  available  merchandise.  Another  who 
learned  broom  and  brush  making  in  a  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind,  now  has  his  own  brush 
business  and  employs  a  number  of  people  in 
it.  Some  have  poultry  farms  or  rabbitries. 

The  mail  order  business  presents  another 
possibility  and  there  are,  of  course,  authors 
and  even  a  few  composers  who  have  been 
musicians  and  still  have  a  little  remaining 
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hearing.  Still  others  with  the  help  of  modern 
washing  machines  and  ironers  have  estab¬ 
lished  successful  home  laundries.  These  have 
proved  particularly  successful  in  small  towns 
with  little  regular  laundry  service. 

In  this  grouping  of  private  businesses, 
housekeeping  should  also  be  included.  Many 
of  the  deaf-blind  women  manage  their  own 
homes,  do  all  the  work  involved,  and  care  for 
their  children  very  successfully. 

Besides  the  possibilities  open  in  industry 
and  private  business,  there  are  opportunities 
for  employment  as  tasters  (coffee,  tea,  etc.), 
salesmen,  janitors,  dishwashers,  laundry 
workers,  domestic  workers,  and  a  variety  of 
unusual  jobs.  Some  of  the  deaf-blind  are  em¬ 
ployed  packing  coffee,  weighing  bags  of 
laundry,  ironing  hospital  gowns  and  other 
hospital  articles,  greasing  pans  in  a  bakery, 
and  one  has  obtained  a  pillow  checking  con¬ 
cession  at  the  bus  terminal  in  his  town. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  employ¬ 
able  deaf-blind.  There  is  another  group  that 
may  not  be  able  to  go  forth  to  work  but  that 
can  manage  home  industry  quite  successfully. 
Naturally,  these  people  can  do  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  things  as  are  designed  for  the 
blind  in  home  industry.  For  example:  rubber 
mat  making,  weaving,  assembly  work,  metal 
craft,  leathercraft,  small  woodworking,  towel 
hemming,  crocheting  and  knitting.  Home  in¬ 
dustry  appears  to  have  presented  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  work  for  the  blind.  Not 
only  must  the  client  be  taught  how  to  make 
the  needed  article,  but  he  must  also  learn  to 
do  it  in  a  uniform  manner  and  be  checked 
to  be  sure  it  is  kept  up  to  standard.  Market¬ 
ing  is  a  most  difficult  problem  and  unless  the 
worker  can  arrange  this,  the  whole  procedure 
is,  as  a  rule,  hopeless  for  the  deaf-blind.  They 
have  far  fewer  opportunities  for  marketing 
their  products  than  do  the  blind.  Fortunately, 
the  present  trend  is  toward  a  more  organized 
home  industry  program  and  this  need  is 
being  recognized  for  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
deaf-blind. 


Although  it  requires  more  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  train  a  deaf-blind  person,  due  to  the 
communication  problem,  it  has  been  found 
that  usually  their  powers  of  concentration  are 
greater  than  those  of  others,  and  their  eager¬ 
ness  and  desire  for  accomplishment  are  so 
strong  that  there  is  real  pleasure  in  working 
with  them,  and  a  very  deep  satisfaction  in 
seeing  their  progress  and  eventual  success. 


CHRISTMAS  CARD  BULLETIN  , 

Following  is  the  1949  list  of  Christmas  and 
all-occasion  boxed  card  assortments.  We  have 
received  special  prices  on  all  of  these  boxes, 
which  include  transportation  charges  prepaid 
as  follows: 

Feature  21  Assortment . $  .45 

Religious  Assortment . 45 

Golden  Etchtone  Assortment . 45 

Currier  &  Ives  Assortment .  ^5 

Suede-Tone  Assortment .  q5  ! 

Christmas  Carols  Assortment  45 

On-Stage  Assortment .  .45 

Madonna  Assortment .  q5 

2-in-i  Humor  &  Charm  Assortment  .45 

All-Occasion  Address  Book .  .55  ' 

All-Occasion  Date  Book . 55  * 

Christmas  Wrappings  Ensemble . 55  | 

Jack  Frost  Assortment .  .65  ' 

It  will  be  necessary  that  you  order  a  minimum  : 
of  twenty  boxes.  They  need  not  all  be  of  the  j" 
same  selection,  but  the  total  must  be  at  least 
that  number.  Send  your  orders  to  National  f 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  accompanied  by  - 
money  order  or  check,  made  out  to  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

This  year  we  have  made  an  arrangement 
with  another  supplier  for  one  special  box  of 
plastic  cards  known  as  Kris  Kringles.  The 
price  is  49^^  per  box,  transportation  charges 
prepaid.  The  minimum  amount  that  can  be 
ordered  is  five  boxes.  You  will  note  that  they 
sell  for  $1.25  per  box.  Therefore,  you  should 
make  a  good  profit  with  this  selection. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


THE  OXFORD  CONFERENCE 


Many  factors  contributed  to  make  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  on  “The  Place  of  the 
Blind  in  the  Modern  World”  (held  at  Ox¬ 
ford  from  August  3  to  13)  a  memorable 
event.  It  met  in  the  perfect  weather  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  past  summer,  with  blue  skies 
by  day,  and,  as  an  unexpected  delight,  a  full 
moon  in  cloudless  skies,  over  Oxford  spires 
by  night.  It  was  held  in  the  dignified  grey 
stone  buildings  of  Merton  College,  Oxford’s 
oldest  foundation,  and,  if  atmosphere  counts 
for  anything,  the  decisions  reached  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  college  should  surely  have 
caught  something  of  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  five  centuries.  Certainly  the  unrelenting 
hard  oaken  forms  on  which  the  delegates  sat 
would  have  allowed  no  one  to  snatch  a  doze 
on  the  drowsiest  summer  afternoon,  even  if 
the  reading  of  papers  had  been  allowed;  but 
in  this  respect  the  conference  had  risked  a 
departure  from  the  usual  procedure,  and 
there  were  no  papers  and  no  set  speeches. 
The  delegates  met  to  confer — and  conferred. 
In  setting  out  the  factors  which  made  for  the 
success  of  the  conference,  probably  two  are 
outstanding.  The  first  is  that  those  who  were 
invited  were  full-time  workers  in  the  field  in 
their  own  countries,  persons  who  knew  at 
first  hand  how  legislation  affected  the  blind, 
because  they  administered  that  legislation, 
and  so  came  to  day-to-day  grips  with  the 
problems  of  blind  welfare.  Secondly,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  delegates  were  themselves  blind 
men,  ready  to  work  side  by  side  with  the 
seeing  in  the  solution  of  their  difficulties,  but 
knowing  what  those  difficulties  were  in  a 
personal  and  intimate  way.  Over  and  over 
again  at  the  conference  the  point  was  em¬ 
phasised  that,  “in  the  modern  world,”  the 
blind  man  or  woman  is  conscious  of  having 
a  place  to  fill,  and  a  contribution  to  make  to 


society.  Those  who  know,  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons,  how  the  handicap  of  blindness  can  be 
overcome,  are  the  fittest  judges  of  what  can 
reasonably  be  expected  of  the  adjusted  and 
trained  blind  person. 

The  small  organising  committee  of  the 
conference,  consisting  of  officials  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
and  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(the  organisations  sponsoring  the  undertak¬ 
ing)  had,  several  months  before  the  confer¬ 
ence,  drawn  up  a  comprehensive  question¬ 
naire,  making  enquiries  as  to  the  existing 
arrangements  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
each  participating  country,  and  had  circu¬ 
lated  it  to  all  the  delegates  invited.  It  dealt 
with  such  matters  as  registration,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  training,  employment,  economic  pro¬ 
vision,  Homes  and  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
their  own  homes.  From  sixteen  European 
countries,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Canada,  delegates  had  sent  fully 
documented  information.  It  was  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Russia,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  did  not  send  representatives  to  the 
conference,  and  that,  unfortunately,  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  Spain  and  Hungary  were  un¬ 
avoidably  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
last  moment. 

The  replies  received  were  carefully  sifted, 
and  from  them  a  report  was  drawn  up  and 
circulated  in  English  and  French  inkprint 
and  braille  to  all  delegates,  in  order  that 
each  member  present  might  have  at  his  el¬ 
bow,  during  the  proceedings,  an  outline  of 
the  services  existing  in  countries  other  than 
his  own. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  the  organising 
committee  had  prepared  eight  draft  reso¬ 
lutions  to  form  the  basis  of  “A  Minimum 
Programme  of  Blind  Welfare,”  dealing  in 
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turn  with  the  matters  covered  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  and  these  resolutions  were,  session 
by  session,  presented  to  the  assembled  dele¬ 
gates  for  their  consideration.  A  delegate, 
known  to  be  a  person  having  special  interest 
in  the  matter  under  consideration,  was  in¬ 
vited  by  Dr.  Robert  Irwin,  chairman  of  the 
conference,  to  propose  the  resolution,  and  to 
commend  it  briefly  to  those  present.  After  a 
seconder  had  been  found,  the  conference 
proceeded  to  open  discussion,  a  time  limit 
being  imposed,  in  order  that  everyone  who 
had  a  contribution  to  make  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  speak.  Such  informality 
had  an  excellent  effect,  in  that  it  enabled  the 
“backroom  boys”  who  are  often  too  modest 
to  make  set  speeches,  to  take  an  equal  part 
with  more  practised  speakers.  Throughout 
the  conference  there  was  a  remarkable  sense 
of  universally-shared  responsibility,  every 
delegate  having  a  contribution  to  make  and 
a  part  to  play;  as  in  the  ideal  State,  every 
man  “counted  for  one,  and  nobody  for  more 
than  one.” 

The  proceedings,  however,  although  in¬ 
formal,  were  business-like,  and  the  delegates 
were  aware  of  the  art  that  conceals  art  in  the 
conduct  of  the  chair.  No  more  genial  or 
understanding  a  chairman  could  have  been 
found  than  Dr.  Robert  Irwin,  but  he  held 
the  conference  in  the  hollow  of  a  velvet- 
gloved  hand  throughout  all  its  deliberations. 
He  encouraged  the  shy,  and — very  gently — 
reproached  the  wayward,  and  under  his  con¬ 
trol  members  got  through  all  the  business 
with  expedition,  and  yet  remained  com¬ 
pletely  good-tempered  and  happy  to  the  end. 
National  differences  were  not  studiously  ig¬ 
nored,  but  quite  casually  forgotten;  it  really 
did  not  matter  to  the  conference  if  a  newly- 
blind  man  were  Dutch  or  French  or  German 
or  Polish — his  need  for  rehabilitation  was  the 
same  under  any  flag,  and  everyone  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  it  should  be  provided  for  him. 

At  the  close  of  each  session,  when  the 
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original  resolution  had  been  approved  in 
principle  by  the  conference,  the  chairman 
nominated  a  drafting  committee,  which  got 
to  work  upon  it,  and  endeavoured  so  to  re¬ 
draft  it  as  to  meet  all  valid  criticisms  or  ob¬ 
jections.  Care  was  obviously  taken  by  the 
chairman  that  this  drafting  committee  should 
not  consist  wholly  of  “yes-men,”  as  over  and 
over  again  the  sternest  critics  of  the  original 
resolution  were  invited  to  serve  on  the  draft¬ 
ing  committee,  where  they  had  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  voicing  their  dissent  (or  maybe 
sometimes  of  getting  prejudices  out  of  their 
system)  and  of  influencing  their  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  modifications  in  the  original 
draft. 

Finally,  the  revised  resolutions  were  again 
brought  before  the  conference  at  its  final  sit¬ 
ting,  and  were — either  unaltered  or  with 
minor  changes — unanimously  adopted,  or 
adopted  without  dissent.  That  such  a  result 
was  attained,  was  evidence  that  the  drafting 
committees,  which  often  sat  for  many  hours, 
had  done  their  work  well. 

When  a  conference  runs  smoothly,  one  is 
apt  to  forget  that  such  smoothness  is  not  a 
matter  of  happy  accident.  Hard  work  was 
done  over  many  months  behind  the  scenes, 
and  the  conference  owes  much  to  its  organis¬ 
ing  committee,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Irwin 
as  chairman,  to  M.  Georges  Raverat  as  vice- 
chairman,  and  to  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  as 
secretary.  Even  the  mechanics  of  assembling 
a  large  body  of  people  together  is  no  light 
task  in  a  postwar  world  of  passports,  cur¬ 
rency  regulations,  travel  permits,  visas,  iden¬ 
tity  cards  and  ration  books. 

A  conference  in  so  lovely  a  setting  as  Ox¬ 
ford  would  not  have  been  complete  without 
some  opportunities  for  relaxation,  and  these 
were  generously  provided.  Conducted  tours 
of  the  Colleges,  a  garden  party  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds  of  St.  John’s  College  (by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  and  the  Oxford  Society  for  the 
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Blind),  a  river  trip  to  Abingdon  (yes,  it  did 
rain  once  this  summer),  and  a  visit  to 
“Henry  VIII”  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  were  all 
delightful  occasions. 

The  resolutions  which  form  the  “Mini¬ 
mum  Programme”  are  set  out  below,  and 
although  in  Britain  many  of  the  objectives 
have  already  been  achieved,  this  country  is 
one  of  a  fortunate  minority.  In  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  the  condition  of  the  blind  is 
at  least  half  a  century  behind  that  obtaining  ’ 
here,  and  in  some  others,  where  a  sound 
system  of  blind  welfare  had  been  built  up 
prior  to  1939,  the  effect  of  the  war  proved 
disastrous  and  much  ground  was  lost — 
schools  and  institutions  have  been  destroyed, 
their  personnel  scattered,  and  many  of  the 
blind  population  of  all  ages  dispersed. 

To  workers  in  countries  such  as  these,  the 
conference  brought  a  hope  of  better  time  to 
come  in  two  ways:  The  Minimum  Pro¬ 
gramme  has  provided  them  with  a  concrete 
ideal  towards  which  they  can  urge  their  re¬ 
spective  governments  to  work.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  presence  at  the  conference  of 
representatives  of  UNO  and  UNESCO  (the 
latter  represented  by  that  well-known  and 
experienced  worker  for  the  blind.  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie)  and  their  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  proceedings  were  keenly  appreciated. 
Secondly,  the  conference  at  its  final  session 
agreed  to  examine  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  a  permanent  international  body  to  further 
the  work  initiated  at  Oxford,  and  there  seems 
every  reason  to  think  that  such  a  body  will 
be  established  in  the  near  future. 

FINAL  RESOLUTIONS  CONSTITUT- 
ING  MINIMUM  PROGRAMME 

I.  Registration 

In  every  country  the  law  should  provide: 

I.  A  definition  of  blindness  to  include  both 
the  totally  blind  and  all  other  persons  suf¬ 
fering  from  such  defect  of  vision  that  they 
also  require  special  education  or  special  as¬ 


sistance  to  save  them  from  destitution  and  to 
enable  them  to  share  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  life  of  the  nation; 

2.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  active  register  of  all  such  persons. 

Further,  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
standard  international  definition  of  blindness 
should  be  urged  on  competent  authorities 
with  international  scope. 

II.  Responsibility  for  the  Blind 

Basic  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  for  prevention  of  blindness  should 
be  accepted  by  national  governments  and 
should  extend  to  all  territories  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Every  encouragement  should, 
however,  be  given  to  properly  constituted 
private  organisations  of  and  for  the  blind, 
which  should  be  entrusted  with  such  func¬ 
tions  as  they  can  effectively  perform.  Close 
and  confident  co-operation  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  them  and  public  authorities — 
national,  regional  or  local — and  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  at  all  times  be  given  to  the 
blind  themselves  to  express  their  views  and 
wishes.  Blind  persons  with  the  necessary 
qualifications  should  wherever  possible  be 
employed  in  all  services  for  the  blind. 

III.  Rehabilitation  and  Training 

The  primary  objective  of  the  general  plan 
for  enabling  blind  men  and  women  to  take 
their  place  in  the  community  should  be  to 
ensure  that  those  who  can  work  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  be  provided  with 
the  physical,  psychological  and  technical 
means  for  restoring  confidence  in  ability  to 
work  and  capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the 
occupation  for  which  each  individual  is  best 
suited.  The  plan  should  also  ensure  to  all 
blind  persons  the  means  of  entering  fully 
into  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

IV.  Employment 

(a)  Every  practicable  means  should  be  used 
to  make  generally  known  and  to  impress 
upon  legislators,  administrators,  and  the  gen- 
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eral  public  that  many  blind  persons  are 
capable  of  full  economic  production  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  offices  and  that  many  of  them  are 
competent  to  follow  certain  professions. 
Blind  persons  should  not  be  refused  employ¬ 
ment  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  blindness, 
(b)  For  blind  persons  who  are  not  capable 
of  full  economic  employment  there  should  be 
provided: 

1.  “Sheltered”  workshops,  in  which  pro¬ 
ductive  wages  are  supplemented  to  a  recog¬ 
nised  level  of  subsistence. 

2.  Organised  systems  for  the  employment 
of  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes  which 
supplement  the  economic  earnings  of  indus¬ 
trious  and  competent  workers  to  a  recog¬ 
nised  level  of  subsistence. 

3.  Preferential  marketing  arrangements, 
e.  g.,  the  purchase  by  public  authorities  of  the 
products  of  special  workshops  and  home  in¬ 
dustries. 

V.  Economic  Provision 

Special  economic  provision  should  be  made 
for  all  blind  persons,  while  ensuring  that  the 
incentive  to  work  and  to  contribute  in  other 
ways  to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
community  is  in  no  way  impaired.  Each 
nation  should  therefore  provide  its  blind 
citizens  with: 

1.  At  least  a  minimum  standard  of  sub¬ 
sistence; 

2.  An  adequate  allowance  of  equal  amount 
for  all  blind  persons  to  meet  the  additional 
cost  of  living  resulting  from  blindness. 

Such  special  provision  for  the  blind  may 
be  embodied  in  a  general  programme  of 
social  security,  or  may  be  expressly  made  for 
the  blind. 

VI.  Care  of  the  Blind  at  Home 

With  the  object  of  assisting  in  the  read¬ 
justment  of  newly-blinded  persons  and  of 
providing  blind  persons,  particularly  those 
leading  lonely  lives,  with  instruction,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  friendship  in  their  own  homes, 
home  visiting  and  teaching  services  should 
be  developed  with  at  least  a  nucleus  of  full 


qualified  and  trained  personnel  who,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  should  themselves  be  blind. 

VII.  Homes  for  the  Blind 

Homes  maintained  by  public  and  private 
agencies  should  be  provided  for  blind  people 
who  are  aged  or  handicapped  by  other  dis¬ 
abilities  and  unable  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood,  whose  welfare  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  assured  by  private  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments.  Homes  for  the  blind  should  provide: 

1.  Accommodation  for  married  couples, 
one  or  both  of  whom  are  blind. 

2.  Accommodation  for  deaf-blind  persons 
in  special  homes  or  in  homes  for  other  blind 
persons. 

3.  Accommodation  for  blind  persons  for 
holidays  or  convalescence. 

VIII.  Special  Facilities  for  the  Blind 

Organisations  publishing  literature  and 

manufacturing  or  distributing  satisfactory 
apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  blind,  or 
operating  libraries  for  the  blind,  should  be 
encouraged  and  financially  assisted  from 
government  and  voluntary  sources,  so  that 
such  materials  may  be  available  to  all  blind 
persons  at  prices  which  they  can  afford,  when 
it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  them  without 
charge. 

All  apparatus  and  appliances  specially 
made  or  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
and  addressed  to  blind  persons,  institutions, 
societies,  or  workshops  concerned  with  the 
education,  employment  or  professional  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  blind,  by  analogous  organisa¬ 
tions  in  other  countries  should  be  exempt 
from  any  import,  export,  or  other  customs 
duties,  when  their  nature  is  adequately  certi¬ 
fied. 

The  special  value  of  radio  to  the  blind 
should  be  recognised  by  the  granting  of 
free  radio  receiving  licenses,  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  receiving  sets. 

The  extra  cost  incurred  by  blind  persons 
when  travelling  at  home  or  abroad  should 
be  recognised  by  concessions  in  fares. 
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IX.  Education 

To  enable  blind  persons  to  participate 
fully  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  to 
contribute  to  its  strength,  blind  persons, 
whether  children,  young  persons  or  adults, 
should  be  given  full  opportunity  for  gen¬ 
eral  and  vocational  education  in  schools  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  with  fully  qualified  teachers. 

The  conference  puts  on  record  its  con¬ 
viction  that  every  national  system  of  educ- 
cation  should  ensure  to  all  blind  children 
education  according  to  their  interests  and 
aptitudes  at  least  equal  to  that  which  they 
would  have  received  if  they  had  not  been 
blind. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  ORGANISATION  AND  FU¬ 
TURE  ACTION 

{Numbered  in  sequence  with  the  Resolutions 

constituting  a  Minimum  Programme) 

X.  Relations  with  the  United  Nations 

This  conference 

1.  notes  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  in¬ 
terest  which  the  United  Nations  are  taking 
in  its  prcKeedings  and  records  with  lively 
satisfaction  its  efforts  to  bring  about  a  posi¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  task  of  developing 
the  welfare  of  handicapped  persons.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  effective  action  will  thus 
be  taken  for  the  blind. 

2.  instructs  its  organizing  committee  to 
present  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  attention  of  the  Scxial 
Questions  Commission  and  of  the  Specilized 
Agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  this  conference,  together 
with  a  report  on  the  welfare  of  blind  people, 
drawing  the  particular  attention  of  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  inter¬ 
national  measures  of  a  practical  character 
which  can  be  taken  in  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions. 

3.  calls  the  attention  of  national  blind  or¬ 


ganisations  to  certain  consultative  social  serv¬ 
ices  placed  at  the  disposal  of  governments 
by  the  United  Nations,  which,  at  the  request 
of  the  aforesaid  governments,  can  be  made 
available  to  the  advantage  of  administrations 
and  institutions  having  as  their  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

4.  records  with  pleasure  the  message  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Director  General  of 
UNESCO  and  welcomes  the  action  he  is 
taking  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  existing 
braille  problems  and  his  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  conference.  It  agrees  with  him 
that  the  problem  of  blindness  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world,  where  its  incidence  is  high  and 
services  to  the  blind  are  as  yet  little  devel¬ 
oped,  calls  for  urgent  attention,  and  it  will 
welcome  all  steps  which  may  be  taken 
towards  that  end. 

XI.  International  Organisation 

In  view  of  the  desire,  unanimously  ex¬ 
pressed  by  members  of  the  conference,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  permanent  organ  for  consultation 
between  organisations  of  and  for  the  blind 
in  different  countries,  and  for  joint  action 
wherever  possible,  and  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
to  provide  executive  and  clerical  services  to 
an  international  committee  up  to  the  end  of 
1950  as  an  experimental  period,  this  confer¬ 
ence  approves  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  (Comite  International  pour  la  Pro¬ 
tection  Sociale  des  Aveugles),  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
A.F.O.B.  may  serve  as  a  member  and  will 
act  as  its  secretary,  and  that  the  operating 
cost  of  the  committee  will  be  met  by  the 
nations  here  represented:  that  the  committee 
be  constituted  of  nine  members — five  repre¬ 
senting  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  the  United  States;  one  representing 
Scandinavia;  and  one,  the  Benelux  and 
smaller  European  countries;  two  places  being 
left  open  for  representation  from  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe;  and  that  the  following 
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be  appointed  as  members  of  the  committee 
until  the  end  of  1950: 


Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Great  Britain 
Italy 
Poland 
United  States 

XII.  Education 


— Monsieur  G.  Borre 
— Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen 
— Monsieur  P.  Guinot 
— Dr.  Carl  Strehl 
— Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar 
— Senor  Aurelio  Nicolodi 
— Dr.  Vladimir  Dolanski 
— Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter 


Having  expressed  its  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education,  this  conference  recom¬ 
mends  that  steps  be  taken  to  convene  a  con¬ 
ference,  at  a  later  time  but  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  of  education 
common  to  all  countries  and  that  that  con¬ 
ference  be  conducted  by  persons  engaged 
primarily  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
that  the  undernamed  persons  be  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  convening  such  an  educational  con¬ 
ference. 


Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson — Great  Britain 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrel 
Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen 
Mr.  Halvdan  Karterud 
Monsieur  D.  Lelievre 
Dr.  Karl  Trapny 


— United  States 
— Finland 
— Norway 
— France 
—Austria 


Prof.  Paolo  Bentivoglio  — Italy 


The  foregoing  article,  as  far  as  Resolution  X,  with 
very  minor  changes,  was  reprinted  from  the  September 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon.  The  text  of  the  final  three 
resolutions  was  later  received  from  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar, 
secretary  of  the  conference.  We  plan  to  print  another 
article  on  the  conference  in  a  future  issue  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  a  photograph. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  NOTES 

On  April  4,  Mr.  George  A.  Schwegmann, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  Library  from  Mrs.  Ruth  L. 
Walker  of  the  American  Mission  in  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  a  gift  of  two  volumes  of  the 


Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  reproduced 
in  Amharic  Braille. 

Amharic  Braille  was  devised  more  than 
fifteen  years  ago  by  the  blind  evangelist,  Keis 
Gidado,  at  the  Sayo  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Addis  Ababa  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Percy 
Bevan  of  the  British  Bible  Society.  The 
volumes  given  to  the  Library,  except  for  se¬ 
lected  passages  of  scripture,  transcribed  by 
Keis  Gidado  for  his  own  use,  represent  the 
very  first  literature  in  Amharic  Braille.  The 
text  was  transcribed  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Downs 
and  seventeen  copies  were  printed  and  bound 
by  the  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  Ethiopia. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  distinguished  blind 
leader,  visited  the  Library  on  April  7  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  her  insepar¬ 
able  companion,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Sidney 
Smith,  member  of  the  D.  C.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Running  her  fingers  over  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  two  volumes  of  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  transcribed  in  Amharic 
Braille,  Miss. Keller  was  excited  to  learn  that 
braille  was  being  published  in  that  language. 

“I  cannot  understand  it  (Amharic  Braille), 
but  I  am  pleased  for  those  blind  people,  for 
braille  will  bring  them  the  thrill  of  inde¬ 
pendence,”  she  said.  “I  am  always  happy  to 
come  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  learn 
what  the  Library  is  doing  to  produce  light 
for  the  minds  of  all  the  blind.” 

Mrs.  Walter  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Vol¬ 
unteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  presented  to 
the  Library  on  behalf  of  her  volunteers  three 
books  of  instruction  in  braille  for  teaching  the 
harmonica,  ocarina  and  ukelele.  These  books 
are  ten-minute  self  instructors,  prepared  by 
Special  Service  Division,  Services  of  Supply. 
U.  S.  Army. 


Extracts  from  the  Information  Bulletin  for  April  12-18, 
1949,  issued  by  the  Library  of  G^ngress. 

This  item  is  no  longer  news,  but  is  reprinted  for  its 
human  interest  value. 
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HOMEWORK  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE 
WORKSHOP 


M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 


From  time  to  time  National  Industries  has 
been  asked  to  consider  the  incorporation  of 
homework  into  their  program.  The  study 
committee,  therefore,  was  asked  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  step  and  what 
would  be  involved. 

In  cities  the  size  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Boston,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
an  industrial  homework  program  for  the 
blind.  If  the  blind  person  is  able  to  leave  the 
house  it  is  conceded  that  he  should  be  helped 
into  normal  or  sheltered  employment.  In 
rural  areas,  however,  where  it  is  geographi¬ 
cally  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  blind 
person  to  go  to  and  from  a  shop,  homework 
might  very  well  be  the  answer. 

All  participating  members  of  N.I.B.  are 
familiar  with  the  Federal  labor  law  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  homework.  A  bulletin  was  sent  out 
recently  covering  all  points. 

The  New  York  State  labor  law  which  the 
committee  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  is 
practically  identical  with  the  Federal  law 
with  the  exception  that  it  does  restrict  the 
number  of  homeworkers  and  the  home¬ 
worker  does  not  have  to  keep  a  record  book. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  other  states  may  have 
similar  laws  or  may  conceivably  follow  the 
example  of  New  York  it  seems  worthwhile 
to  outline  some  of  the  factors  involved. 


This  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  held 
in  New  York  on  July  14. 


Miss  M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Because  of  the  evils  of  industrial  home¬ 
work  as  found  in  child  labor,  substandard 
wages,  long  hours  of  work  and  its  threat  to 
factory  workers  and  factory  standards  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  has  provided  for 
strict  control  with  the  intention  of  gradual 
elimination  of  homework.  Each  order  of  re¬ 
striction,  however,  specifically  provides  that 
special  certificates  be  permitted  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
holds  that  the  elimination  of  industrial  home¬ 
work  as  anticipated  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  is  constitutional  and  desir¬ 
able  and  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
New  York  State  policy  of  issuing  specific 
certificates  to  the  handicapped  workers  so 
that  they  receive  homework  is  desirable. 

In  a  recent  statement  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  controlling 
homework,  it  was  said  that  at  the  point  of 
elimination  only  the  truly  handicapped 
would  have  special  consideration  under  the 
same  rate  of  pay  and  hour’s  as  the  factory 
worker.  It  was  also  stated  that  through  their 
research  department  they  were  undertaking 
a  state-wide  survey  of  the  problem  of  home¬ 
work  and  the  use  of  homework  by  the  social 
agency. 

To  undertake  intelligently  or  construc¬ 
tively  an  incorporation  of  regular  industrial 
homework  under  N.  I.  B.  the  agencies  wish¬ 
ing  to  participate  would  have  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  some  important  points.  The 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  term 
homework  has  been  so  widely  and  loosely 
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defined  by  the  non-profit  agency  it  offers  a 
very  real  barrier  to  the  approach  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  whole.  At  the  present  moment  there 
is  no  clear  delineation  between  regular  in¬ 
dustrial  homework,  home  service,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy  or  other  services  which  rightly 
fall  within  the  classification  of  social  work. 
Home  service  is  the  teaching  of  braille, 
household  arts,  the  adjustment  of  the  newly 
blind,  the  use  of  the  script  board,  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Talking  Book  or  other  com¬ 
parable  services.  Occupational  therapy  needs 
no  defining  as  it  is  recognized  as  the  curative 
value  of  occupation  without  reference  to 
earning  or  productivity. 

The  earning  of  “pin  money”  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  is  margin  for  some  doubt  as 
to  the  suitability  of  spending  administration 
and  staff  time  and  money  on  a  program 
which,  at  best,  would  only  provide  “busy 
work”.  It  would  seem  more  logical  and 
sound  to  meet  these  needs  on  a  welfare  level 
and  to  offer  participation  in  a  recreational 
program  which  would  occupy  the  time  of  the 
“busy  worker”  pleasantly  and  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  companionship.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  “busy  worker”  who  pro¬ 
duces  negligible  quantities  of  paid  work  de¬ 
velops  a  certain  resentment  towards  his  small 
earnings  after  a  period  of  time. 

As  there  was  no  definition  available  for  an 
industrial  homework  program  the  conference 
group  on  rehabilitation  of  the  Welfare  Coun¬ 
cil  in  New  York  drafted  a  definition:  A  serv¬ 
ice  to  be  rendered  by  an  accredited  agency, 
designed  and  developed  with  the  intention 
of  adherence  to  health  and  labor  laws,  to 
offer  regular  work  training  and  remunerative 
work  opportunity  to  those  eligible  disabled 
persons  who  cannot  for  physical  or  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons  leave  their  homes  to  travel  to 
and  from  a  place  of  business. 

This  definition  may  be  made  applicable  to 
a  program  for  the  blind  by  adding  such  a 
phrase  as  “in  addition  to  blindness”  and  in¬ 


serting  geographical  location,  in  addition  to 
physical  and  psychological  reasons. 

There  are  three  definite  responsibilities 
which  the  non-profit  agency  should  keep 
clearly  in  mind. 

1.  That  industrial  homework  as  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  social  agency  must  be 
a  part  of  the  total  rehabilitation  plan. 

2.  To  recognize  the  need  for  vigilance 
upon  the  part  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ments  to  control  violations  of  the  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  worker  as  well 
as  the  employer,  and  that  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  in  offering  privileges  and  prefer¬ 
ences  to  non-profit  agencies  of  creating 
loopholes  for  the  unscrupulous  operator 
to  take  advantage. 

3.  That  in  spite  of  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  a  homework  program  to  the  agency 
it  is  important  to  understand  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  psychological  value  of  regular 
industrial  homework  for  the  worker 
who  has  no  other  choice.  It  offers  the 
difference  between  utter  boredom  and 
purposeful  living. 

In  the  absence  of  a  shop,  centers  for  tem¬ 
porary  training  might  be  set  up.  These  might 
act  as  places  of  distribution  as  well.  Periodic 
checkups  by  field  workers  would  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

To  the  question  which  is  constantly  asked 
— how  to  control  who  does  the  homework— 
this  can  be  gauged  in  a  measure  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  worker’s  produc-  t 
tion.  A  reasonable  quota  may  be  established 
during  the  instruction  period.  Any  wide  vari¬ 
ation  would  be  quickly  detected.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  common  to  normal  home  industrial 
homework. 

1.  How  may  we  effect  cooperation  of  the 
agencies  in  overall  understanding  and 
agreement  ? 

2.  How  may  we  effectively  spotlight  weak¬ 
nesses  in  existing  programs? 

3.  How  shall  the  agencies  be  helped  to 
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determine  the  type  of  work  to  under¬ 
take  in  relation  to  transportation,  pack¬ 
ing,  handling,  and  spoilage? 

The  suggested  requirements  for  N.I.B.  home¬ 
work  are: 

1.  Agency  must  indicate  Federal  certifi¬ 
cation  together  with  state  if  there  is  a 
state  law. 

2.  Must  properly  define  program  as  indus¬ 
trial. 

3.  Submit  acceptable  indication  of  produc¬ 
tion  schedule. 

4.  Submit  articles  up  to  specifications. 

5.  Indicate  responsibility  for  share  of  sales 
program  based  upon  local  markets,  i.e., 
N.I.B.  cannot  assume  full  marketing 
problems. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

Page  7 — American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  President:  Francis 
B.  lerardi,  c/o  National  Braille 
Press,  88  St.  Stephen  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


Page  28 — Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Family  Service  Association.  Miss 
Stella  E.  Plants,  resigned. 

Page  30 — Florida  Council  for  the  Blind.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  resigned. 

Lions  Industries  of  Palm  Beaches. 
Executive  Director:  Eric  G.  Bel- 
lander. 

Page  31 — Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 

Superintendent:  J.  W.  Williams. 
Page  35 — Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind.  Superintendent:  Leo  J. 
Flood. 

Page  39 — Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.  Super¬ 
intendent:  D.  W.  Overbeay. 

Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Address: 
1307  Leech  Street,  Sioux  City  19. 
Page  42 — Sight-Saving  Association  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Inc.  A.  C.  Ellis,  deceased. 
Page  43 — Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans.  General  Manager:  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Bartram. 

Page  48 — Blind  Handicraft  Shop.  Address: 
156  Newbury  Street. 
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American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Executive  Director:  M. 
Robert  Barnett. 

Page  8 — American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  Superintendent:  F.  E. 
Davis. 

Page  10 — Clear  Type  Publishing  Commit¬ 
tee,  Inc.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Irwin,  de¬ 
ceased. 

Page  12 — Howe  Memorial  Press.  Manager: 
Edward  J.  Waterhouse. 

Leader-Dog  League  for  the  Blind. 
Address:  506-7  Hammond  Build¬ 
ing.  Director  of  Field  Activities: 
Paul  Knowles.  (Harold  F.  War- 
man  and  William  E.  Bartram 
have  both  resigned). 

Page  14 — National  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.  Executive  Director:  Ada 
Pruitt. 


Boston  Aid  for  the  Blind.  Center 
address:  295  Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston  15. 

Page  56 — Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

Executive  Secretary:  Mrs.  Robert 
Durham. 

Page  57 — Workshop  for  the  Blind.  (Form¬ 
erly  the  St.  Paul  Workshop  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped). 

Services  for  the  Blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  (for¬ 
merly  State  Department  of  Social 
Security).  Address:  117  University 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  i,  Minn. 

Page  60 — Northwest  Missouri  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Manager:  Mr.  A.  C. 
Christophersen. 

Page  68 — Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Executive  Secretary:  Miss  Irma 
M.  Stanfield. 
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Page  69 — Catholic  Centre  for  the  Blind.  Sis¬ 
ter  Superior  in  Charge:  Sr.  M. 
Alacoque. 

Page  73 — The  Palestine  Lighthouse.  Mrs. 

Samuel  D.  Friedman,  President, 
deceased. 

The  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Destitute  Blind.  Superintendent: 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  Lord. 

Page  74 — Southwestern  Tier  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Address:  335  East 
Third  Street. 

Page  79 — The  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind.  Executive  Director:  Allan 
W.  Sherman. 

Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Executive  Secretary:  Robert  Can¬ 
ary. 

Page  81 — Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Services  for 
the  Blind.  (Formerly  Oklahoma 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser¬ 
vice).  Address:  215  Colcord  Build¬ 
ing,  Oklahoma  City  22;  Director 
of  Services  for  the  Blind:  Mr. 
James  J.  Duncan. 

Page  84 — Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  Address:  1607  N. 
Second  Street,  Harrisburg. 

Blair  County  Branch.  President: 
Chalmers  L.  Merritts;  Executive 
Director:  J.  Harry  Auen. 

Page  85 — Butler  County  Branch.  President: 

C.  A.  Snyder;  Executive  Director: 
Miss  Helen  McCloskey. 

Carbon-Monroe  County  Branch. 
President:  Miss  Bessie  Moore. 

Fayette  County  Branch.  Address: 
51  North  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue; 
President:  Robert  Wood,  Jr. 

Page  86 — Lower  Susquehanna  Branch.  Ad¬ 
dress:  241  Chestnut  Street;  Presi¬ 
dent:  Newton  Kerstetter. 


Philadelphia  Branch.  Address: 

1221  Race  Street;  President:  Mrs. 

J.  Harvey  Gordon. 

Upper  Susquehanna  Branch. 
President:  Nathan  W.  Stuart; 
Executive  Director:  Stella  E. 
Plants. 

Page  87 — Westmoreland  County  Branch. 

President:  John  E.  Herr.  ' 

Wilkes-Barre  Branch.  President: 
John  T.  Howell,  Jr. 

Page  91 — Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 

Blind.  Executive  Secretary:  Jarvis 
C.  Worden,  deceased. 

Page  99 — Virginia  State  School.  Address: 

Hampton,  Virginia. 

Page  106 — The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Library  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Department.  R.  W.  Beath, 
Chief  Librarian. 

Page  107 — Quebec  Division.  Dr.  J.  A.  Mac¬ 
donald,  deceased. 

A  composite  list  of  changes  in  address  and  personnel 
of  agencies  listed  in  the  Directory  of  Activities,  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  latest  edition  was  published, 
has  been  compiled  by  the  librarian  of  the  Foundation 
and  may  be  obtained  upon  request.  The  above  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  previously  listed  in  the  Outlool(. 

BOWLING  TOURNAMENT 

The  Second  National  Blind  Bowlers’ 
Tournament,  held  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
July  9th  and  loth,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  was  very  , 
successful.  Following  are  the  scores  made  and 
the  prizes  awarded. 

Team  Events  Points  Prises 

1.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  B’s  2468  $100.00 

a  silver  loving  cup 
5  Brunswick  mineralite 
bowling  balls 

5  pairs  Hyde  bowling  shoes 

2.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  C's  2449  $75.00  ' 

2  pairs  Hyde  bowling  shoes 

3.  Detroit.  Michigan  2444  $50.00  j 

5  pairs  Hyde  bowling  shoes  I 

4.  Light  Buoy  Greens  2391  $25.00  I 

5.  New  York  Guild  for  I 

the  Jewish  Blind  2327  5  pairs  Hyde  bowling  shoes  | 
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Doubles 

1.  Maier  &  Clark  N.Y.  Ass’n  1082  $40.00 

2  inscribed 
bowling 
trophies 
2  pairs  Hyde 
bowling  shoes 

2.  Kelly  &  Nowak  Wilkes-Barre  1037  $30.00 

3.  Cataldo  &  Perisi  N.Y.  Guild  1035  $20.00 

4.  Geoghegan  & 

DiBiase  Light  Buoy  1033  $10.00 

5.  Ward  &  Scotti  N.Y.  Ass  n  1015  $7.50'l 

6.  Byle  &  Graham  Wilkes-Barre  1015  $7.50) 

7.  Smith  &  Kane  Light  Buoy  1012  $5.00 

8.  Wuria  &  Dejohn  Industrial  Workers  907  $5.00 

9.  Hunter  8;  Sotnik  Detroit  987  $5.00 

10.  Paranella  & 

Perisi  N.Y.  Guild  979  $5.00 

Singles 

1.  Rossiter  Catholic  Guild  568  $25.00 

High  score 
bowling  ball 
Hyde  bowling 
shoes 


2.  Paranella 

N.Y.  Guild 

562 

$20.00 

3.  Oristaglio 

Phila.  Lighthouse 

561 

$15.00 

Hyde  bowling 

shoes 

4.  Robbins 

Wilkes-Barre 

553 

$10.00 

5.  Scotti 

N.Y.  Ass’n 

548 

$10.00 

6.  Graham 

W’ilkes-Barre 

527 

$  5.00 

7.  Nowak 

Wilkes-Barre 

521 

$  5.00 

8.  Munis 

W’ilmington.  Del. 

517 

$  5.00 

9.  VVasmanski 

Wilkes-Barre 

513 

$  5.00 

10.  Johnson 

Wilkes-Barre 

507 

$  2.50\  _. 

$  2.50r‘" 

11.  Jones 

Wilkes-Barre 

507 

All  Events 

1.  Rossiter 

Catholic  Guild 

1579 

$25.00 

Manhattan 

bowling  ball 

2.  Rice 

Industrial  Workers 

1569 

$20.00 

Shoes 

3.  Graham 

Wilkes-Barre 

1567 

$15.00 

Shoes 

4.  Paranella 

N.Y.  Guild 

1561 

$10.00 

5.  Jones 

Phila.  Lighthouse 

1532 

$10.00 

Shoes 

6.  Scotti 

N.Y.  Ass’n 

1524 

$  5.00' 

7.  Maier 

N.Y.  Ass  n 

1524 

$  5.00  Tie 

8.  Hamm 

Detroit 

1524 

$  5.00 

9.  Nowak 

Wilkes-Barre 

1517 

$  5.00 

10.  Kelly 

W’ilkes-Barre 

1510 

$  5.00 

Special  Prizes 

High  3  game  net,  ‘•sighted” 

Maier  N.Y.  Ass’n  519  $10.00 

medal 

High  3  game  net,  “blind” 

Oristagho  Phila.  Lighthouse  425  $10.00 

medal 

High  sing.e  net.  “sighted” 

Copeland  Chester  215  $10.00 

medal 

shoes 

High  single  net.  “blind” 

Oristaglio  Phila.  Lighthouse  168  $10.00 

medal 


High  3  game  gross,  “girls” 

Scotti  N.Y.  Ass  n  548  $10.00 

medal 

shoes 

High  single  game  gross,  “girls” 

Graham  Wilkes-Barre  $10.00 

medal 

Best  all-round  girl  bowler 

Graham  Wilkes-Barre  gift  pkg. 

Most  courageous  bowler 

Sobel  Pittsburgh  $  5.00 

shoes 

For  fine  sportsmanship 

Simon  Montreal  $10.00 

shoes 

For  fine  sportsmanship 

Simard  Montreal  $10.00 

shoes 

For  all-round  team  form 

Five  man  team  Detroit  $30.00 

Fdr  leadership 

Ethel  Sierks  Bourne  Club  shoes 

New  York  Bowling  Ass’n  prize  for  high  single  net 

Copeland  Chester  gold  medal 

Freddie  Fitzsimmons  200  club 

Rice  Industrial  W’orkers  pin 

Freddie  Fitzsimmons  200  club 

Copeland  Chester  pin 


APPOINTMENT 

Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel  has  gone  to  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  as  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  Home  Teacher  Training  Program. 
She  is  well-prepared  for  this  difficult 
position,  having  done  field  work  with  the 
adult  blind  throughout  the  state  of  Iowa 
during  the  summer  in  addition  to  serving  as 
principal  and  student  counselor  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind  during  the  regular 
school  year  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Her  previous  experience  was  in  teaching 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils  in  the 
Idaho  and  Tennessee  schools  for  the  blind. 
During  several  summers  she  has  assisted  Dr. 
P.  C.  Potts  in  training  Negro  teachers  of  the 
blind  at  West  Virginia  State  College  and 
Hampton  Institute. 

She  holds  a  Master’s  degree  in  education 
from  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to 
tne  Outlook^  for  the  Blind,  and  has  read  a 
number  of  papers  at  conventions  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MRS.  HATHAWAY 

Winifred  Hathaway,  B.  A.,  Radcliffe  Col¬ 
lege;  M.  A.,  New  York  University;  joined 
the  staff  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  in  1916.  She  brought  to 
the  movement  a  background  of  work  in  ed¬ 
ucation.  She  had  been  an  instructor  in  the 
department  of  English  and  literature  and 
later  head  of  the  department  of  history  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  and  had 
had  experience  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
scientific  research.  She  initiated  the  National 
Society’s  campaign  of  professional  education, 
working  particularly  with  educators  in  urging 
special  educational  facilties  for  partially  see¬ 
ing  children.  She  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  of  courses  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  classes  for 
the  partially  seeing  and  has  conducted  and 
participated  in  courses  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  New  York  University,  Wayne  University, 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Southern  California,  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Hawaii,  Minnesota  and  Texas,  as  well  as 
at  various  state  teachers’  colleges.  Her  interest 
and  untiring  efforts  have  been  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  these  has  grown  from  fewer  than  a  dozen 
in  1916,  to  635  in  1949.  Mrs.  Hathaway  is 
recognized  as  an  international  authority  on 
the  education  of  the  partially  seeing  child 
and  her  advice  and  guidance  are  constantly 
sought  by  leaders  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Her  book.  The  Education  and  Health  of 
the  Partially  Seeing  Child,  is  considered  the 
definitive  text  on  this  subject.  First  published 
by  Columbia  University  Press  in  1943,  it  has 
already  gone  through  three  editions  and  is 
regarded  as  the  best  reference  source  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  also  by  those  in 
foreign  countries  interested  in  establishing 
educational  programs  for  partially  seeing 
children.  Mrs.  Hathaway  has  also  written. 


Easy  on  the  Eyes,  published  by  the  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  a  book  of  especial  inter¬ 
est  to  children  of  junior  high  school  age.  In 
addition  she  is  the  author  of  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  which  have  appeared  in  educational,  sci¬ 
entific  and  popular  journals. 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Hathaway  served  as 
a  member  of  the  sectional  committee  on 
recommended  practice  of  school  lighting  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  which 
sponsored  the  recently  published  American 
Standard  Practice  for  School  Lighting. 

In  1937  Mrs.  Hathaway  was  awarded  the 
Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  was 
designated,  “The  Lady  with  the  Lamp.” 

Because  of  Mrs.  Hathaway’s  unique  under¬ 
standing  and  inspiring  philosophy  her  re¬ 
tirement  will  be  felt  not  only  professionally 
but  personally  by  all  who  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  her  in  her  long  service  to  the  cause 
of  sight  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 


A  PRAYER 
Dorothy  M.  Rands 

To  those  who  cannot  hear  the  raindrops  fall, 
Or  listen  to  the  wind  among  the  trees. 
Lord,  speak!  and  may  Thy  softest  tones  be 
heard 

With  perfect  ease. 

Grant,  gracious  Lord,  Thy  strength  to  those 
who  seek 

Thy  grace — sufficient  for  the  daily  need, 
A  quiet  heart  that  neither  frets  nor  fears. 
Good  gifts  indeed! 

So  may  affliction  bring  no  blighting  grief. 
No  deep  resentment,  or  a  dull  despair. 
But  faith,  which  reaches  through  the  dark 
and  knows 
That  Thou  art  there. 

Written  and  dedicated  to  Helen  Keller  after  the 
author  met  her  during  her  recent  visit  to  New  Zealand. 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
offered  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  summer  were  attended 
by  teachers  from  twelve  states  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  braille  classes  in  the  public  schools 
of  Battle  Creek,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
Newark;  and  the  residential  schools  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 
were  represented. 

Miss  Jennette  Maris,  of  the  Ann  J.  Kellogg 
School,  Battle  Creek,  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Brennan,  of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  were 
awarded  Masters’  degrees.  Miss  Maris’  thesis 
was  a  Grade  Two  braille  primer  and  accom¬ 
panying  reading  exercises,  and  she  assisted 
Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the 
Foundation,  by  teaching  braille  to  the  pupils 
in  the  Special  Techniques  and  Appliances 
course. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind  was  offered  as  usual  this  year  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  Institute  of  Social 
Work  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  forty-eight 
students  who  were  in  attendance  came  from 
twenty  states,  Hawaii,  and  Nicaragua.  The 
faculty  this  year  numbered  ten,  with  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay  of  the  Foundation  staff  as 
coordinator. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  Social 
Case  Work,  the  Field  of  Social  Work,  His¬ 
tory  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind, 
Causes  of  Blindness,  Vocational  Adjustment 
and  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  curriculum  included 
two  new  courses  this  year — S.W.  lo,  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Administration  of  Aid  to  the  Needy 
Blind,  given  by  Mrs.  J.  Lucille  Poor  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  School 


of  Social  Work,  and  Educational  Methods  for 
Home  Teachers,  given  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Irwin  of  Detroit.  In  addition,  two  courses 
offered  in  previous  years — Administration  of 
Social  Agencies,  and  Skills  and  Devices  for 
the  Blind — were  repeated. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Summer  Course 
was  housed  at  Michigan  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege  at  Ypsilanti,  and  the  cordial  attitude  of 
the  College  faculty  and  students  in  including 
this  special  group  in  the  regular  activities  of 
the  College  was  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  summer  session.  Volun¬ 
teer  reading  service  and  many  other  courte¬ 
sies  provided  by  the  women’s  clubs  of  Ypsi¬ 
lanti  and  also  by  the  Lions  Clubs  were  greatly 
appreciated. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

The  eleventh  consecutive  summer  school 
for  Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  was  held  at  Hampton  Institute 
from  June  20  to  August  19.  For  the  first  time 
since  1941,  instead  of  being  conducted  for 
only  six  weeks,  it  was  nine  weeks  in  length, 
coinciding  with  the  other  Hampton  courses. 
Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the 
Foundation,  made  the  preliminary  arrange¬ 
ments  and  was  there  during  the  first  week  of 
the  session.  The  other  instructors  were:  Miss 
Georgie  Lee  Abel,  coordinator  of  the  home 
teacher  training  program  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Powrie  Doctor  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Benson,  professors  at  Gallau- 
det  College,  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Youngs,  Jr., 
demonstration  teacher  at  the  Kendall  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Society  of  Special  Education 
held  its  Third  Biennial  Conference  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  July  18-22,  with  prominent  speakers  from 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDx\TION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  jrom  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“The  Vestibular  Sensitivity  of  Deaf-Blind 
Subjects”  (Minor  Studies  from  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University, 
XCVI)  by  Philip  Worchel  and  Karl  M.  Dal- 
lenbach  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  for  January,  1948.  In  an  experiment  upon 
the  perception  of  obstacles  by  the  deaf-blind, 
which  was  reported  in  the  Journal  for 
October,  1947,  the  vestibular  as  well  as  the 
auditory  sensitivity  of  the  subjects  was  tested 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  inner-ear 
deficiencies.  The  vestibular  tests  and  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  them,  which  were  merely 
summarized  in  the  earlier  report,  are  de¬ 
scribed  here  in  detail. 

“Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind”  by  Curtiss  S. 
Johnson  in  Minnesota  Welfare  for  May,  1949. 
Rehabilitation  of  the  visually  handicapped 
in  Minnesota  is  performed  by  the  Division 
of  Social  Welfare  through  its  services  for  the 
blind  section.  The  services  provided  are 
described  in  detail. 

“Services  for  the  Blind  in  Kansas”  by  Harry 
E.  Hayes  in  Public  Welfare  for  June-July, 
1949.  Examines  the  manner  in  which  one 
state  is  offering  services  to  its  blind  citizens 
within  the  framework  of  a  public  welfare 
program.  The  Kansas  Social  Welfare  Act  of 
1937  placed  the  state  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act;  created  state  and  county  boards  of 
social  welfare;  and  authorized  the  State 
Board  to  establish  a  unit  within  its  organiza¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  activities  in  the  three  gen¬ 
eral  areas  of:  i.  prevention  of  blindness;  2. 
restoration  of  eyesight;  and  3.  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  blind  individuals. 


“Training  Blind  Adults  in  Public  School 
Shops”  by  Albert  D.  Libby  in  the  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation  for  August,  1949.  An  experi¬ 
ment  in  utilizing  public  school  facilities  is 
reported  by  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  results  of  this  cooperative  venture 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission’s  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service  and  the  public  schools  have  been 
gratifying  to  both  and  to  the  blind  who  have 
been  helped. 

“New  Devices  to  Help  the  Blind”  by 
Georg  Mann  in  Hygeia  for  July,  1949.  Dis¬ 
cusses  attempts  at  producing  devices  which 
utilize  the  science  of  electronics  in  aid  of  the 
blind.  It  is  pointed  out  that  these  machines  ' 
are  not  yet  available,  and  that  much  work 
needs  to  be  done  on  all  of  them. 

“The  Sixth  Sense”  by  Philip  Wylie  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  for  August,  1949  is 
a  fiction  story  in  which  the  hero  is  blind. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Pocket  Telescopes.  For  two  years  people  have 
been  asking  questions  about  binoculars, 
monoculars  and  telescopes.  Most  such  appara¬ 
tus  is  quite  costly,  and  while  many  do  not 
object  to  expense,  there  was  some  question 
as  to  how  far  this  department  should  go  in  that 
direction.  If  a  man  lays  out  fifty  dollars  or 
more  for  a  piece  of  apparatus  some  one  ought 
to  be  sure  he  could  use  it.  Exchanges  or  re¬ 
funds  could  be — and  were — made,  but  it  was 
not  felt  that  any  of  the  devices  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  enough  helpful  to  justify  their  being 
stocked. 

Take  binoculars:  It  appears  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  use  them  have  one  more  or  less 
useless  eye,  and  the  Government  claps  a  20 
per  cent  tax  on  binoculars,  whereas  single 
eyepieces  are  tax  free.  The  only  excuse  then 
for  buying  binoculars,  in  most  cases,  is  that 
they  are  easier  to  steady  on  an  object.  There 
are  some  excellent  7  x  50  Japanese  binoculars 
on  the  market  now  at  around  $40.00  or  so 
(about  half  the  standard  cost  for  such  ap¬ 
paratus) — with  coated  lenses,  too,  and  a 
splendid  buy;  but  it  is  still  a  question  as  to 
how  many  could  use  them.  The  term 
“7  X  50”,  incidentally,  means  that  the  magni¬ 
fication  is  7  times,  and  the  objective  lens, 
which  in  part  determines  how  much  you  can 
see  at  a  time  is  50  millimeters,  or  about  2 
inches.  None  of  these  devices  are  pocketable 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and,  however 
1  handy,  would  be  limited  in  their  usefulness 
j  by  their  very  size. 

But  just  as  that  picture  was  coming  clear,  a 
friend  came  in  from  Pennsylvania  asking 
about  pocket  telescopes,  and  the  next  day  he 
came  back,  after  following  down  leads,  with 
a  pretty  surprising  little  gadget.  It  is  the  size 


of  a  pocket  flashlight  and  has  a  pocket  clip 
and,  in  fact,  looks  so  much  like  a  flashlight  or 
pen  that  users  will  waste  a  little  time  differ¬ 
entiating. 

This  is  called  the  “Penscope”  and  has  a 
magnification  of  six  times.  This  means  that 
a  man  with  20/200  vision  can  look  across  the 
street  and  tell  you  what  kind  of  wrist  watch 
band  a  passerby  is  wearing — provided  he  has 
the  right  kind  of  20/200  vision.  It  is  not  yet 
known  just  who  this  telescope  will  benefit. 
First  guess  was  people  with  10/200  vision  or 
better,  but  a  girl  whose  visual  measurements 
didn’t  get  up  to  the  200ths  could  see  facial 
features.  Some  people  with  central  capacities 
saw  amazing  amounts. 

Of  course,  techniques  are  involved.  If  the 
right  hand  is  cupped  about  the  eye  piece  so 
that  the  fist  rests  about  the  orbit,  aiming  is 
much  simplified.  Focussing  is  critical,  and  it 
will  take  practice  to  operate  the  sliding  parts 
to  move  them  gradually  enough. 

A  thing  like  this  is  important,  for  the  time 
has  come  to  let  the  public  know  that  most 
blind  people  see  something.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  blind  have  some 
use  of  their  eye  balls.  Whatever  use  there  is 
should  be  enhanced  in  every  possible  way. 
And  the  more  people  there  are  demonstrating 
that  they  can  overcome  visual  limitations,  no 
matter  how,  the  more  the  public  will  begin  to 
accept  visual  limitations  correctly. 

The  Penscope  measures  5  inches  long,  and 
9/16  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  finished  in 
brushed  chromium.  It  has  6  precision  lenses. 
It  weighs  1-V2  ounces.  It  is  price-fixed  at  $10.00, 
but  the  manufacturer  has  consented  to  our 
selling  it  to  the  blind  at  $8.00,  postpaid. 
Carpenter’s  Level.  A  level  is  now  available 
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which  is  sensitive  to  about  .5°  or  about  1/32 
inch  in  an  8-inch  span.  This  comprises  a  6-^ 
inch  length  of  %-inch  angle  welded  on  one 
end  to  a  V-edged  bar  and  at  the  other  to  a 
metal  plate  supported  by  a  pin.  In  the  level 
position,  the  base  of  the  V  is  on  the  bottom, 
and  a  %-inch  chrome  steel  ball  rolls  freely  in 
the  angle.  A  calibrated  bolt  also  extends 
through  the  plate,  with  a  reference  indicator 
by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  check  the 
deviation  from  level.  A  rectangular  bar  is 
mounted  above  the  ball  so  that  it  is  held  in 
place  should  the  level  be  turned  on  its  side 
or  held  upside  down.  The  entire  assembly 
is  heavily  nickel  plated  to  prevent  tarnishing. 

Each  unit  is  carefully  calibrated  to  insure 
maximum  accuracy.  Postpaid,  $6.00. 

New  Raised  Line  Drawing  Board  Kits.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  order  a  new  supply  of 
Drawing  Boards,  and,  in  order  to  reduce 
costs,  the  3-cell  upward  writing  slate  was 
eliminated.  The  present  kit  comprises  the 
rubber  covered  board,  a  hundred  sheets  of 
cellophane,  a  special  bail-point  pen  with 
colorless  lubricant,  and  instructions  in  ink- 
print.  The  price  is  now  $4.00,  postpaid  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  former  price  of  $5.00). 

“Sound  Scriber”  Problems.  The  service  of 
supplying  students  and  professional  people 
with  embossed  recordings  of  textbook  ma¬ 
terials  has  been  growing  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  has  asked  for  a 
clarification  of  the  various  factors  in  the 
situation. 

In  the  pioneer  stages  of  this  program,  the 
recordings  were  mainly  done  for  blinded 
veterans  who  owned  either  Sound  Scriber  or 
Gray  Audograph  equipment.  Consequently, 
the  recordings  were  made  either  on  Sound 
Scriber  or  Audograph  recorders.  However,  the 
demand  rapidly  developed  for  less  expensive 
means  of  both  recording  and  play  back,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  civilian  blind  were  to  share 
the  benefits  of  this  new  method  of  study. 

The  major  obstacle  has  been  the  fact  that 
such  recordings  were  exceedingly  difficult  to 


play  on  any  pickups  then  on  the  market.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  a  sharply  cut  track  on  the 
records,  these  Sound  Scriber  and  Audograph 
discs  had  a  relatively  shallow,  rounded  groove, 
which  does  not  hold  the  needle  up  nearly  as 
well.  Stimulated  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Columbia  long  playing  records,  pickup  man¬ 
ufacturers  brought  out  much  lighter  units  with 
needle  pressures  of  7  to  12  grams,  and  Shure 
Model  900  MG  will  play  embossed  recordings 
if  a  slight  weight  is  added,  as  will  Astatic 
Model  507 — L92 — ^33. 

In  the  meanwhile,  this  department  de¬ 
veloped  its  All-Purpose  recording  machine 
together  with  modifications  which  enabled 
it  to  make  similar  embossed  recordings  on 
7  to  lo-inch  vinylite  discs  of  the  type  used  by 
Sound  Scriber  and  Audograph.  (The  cur¬ 
rent  model  equipped  for  embossing  is  AP4E.) 
These  machines  cost  a  third  as  much  as  new 
Audograph  or  Sound  Scriber  recorders,  and  I 
are  capable  of  delivering  better  quality  re¬ 
cordings  as  well  as  somewhat  deeper  grooves. 
The  pickups  have  been  especially  modified 
to  track  the  records.  1 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
volunteer  readers  adequate  technical  super-  f 
vision  so  that  the  books  are  not  uniformly 
good.  When  recordings  are  made  with  too 
much  volume,  they  will  not  play  easily  even 
with  the  best  equipment. 

If  adequate  technical  supervision  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  All-Purpose  Recorder  will  make  su-  r 
perior  recordings  which  will  play  satisfactorily  I 
on  a  number  of  currently  available  machines.  L 
Some  people  report  moderate  success  with  ^ 
the  new  Series  R  federal  machine,  although  f 
no  claims  are  made  for  it.  The  various  LP  I 
record  players  are  satisfactory,  with  a  few  ^ 
grams  additional  needle  pressure,  and  the  j 
concern  which  made  the  Utility  Phonograph  I 
for  this  department  is  now  distributing  these 
through  the  Bornand  Music  Box  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  33  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham  65,  New 
York,  at  a  price  of  $26.60. 
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BULLETIN  BOARD 


Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — Miss  Minnie 
Woodroffe,  a  music  teacher  in  the  Colorado 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  since  1933,  passed  away 
at  her  home,  just  before  school  opened  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Miss  Woodroffe  was  a  sincere  and  hard-working 
teacher,  who  always  put  self  in  the  background. 
Her  thoughts  were  ever  centered  upon  the  best 
interests  and  advancement  of  her  pupils.  She  lived 
as  she  taught — always  mindful  and  considerate  of 
other  people  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She 
always  did  her  very  best  and  she  will  be  missed  by 
both  faculty  and  students  at  our  school. 

Miss  Frances  Freudenberg,  a  graduate  of  Drake 
University,  who  holds  the  degree  of  master  of 
music,  has  been  employed  to  take  Miss  Woodroffe’s 
place. 

Miss  Freudenberg  has  had  several  years’  experience 
in  the  field  of  music  teaching,  not  only  among 
younger  groups  but  also  with  classes  at  college 
level.  Our  school  is  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Miss  Freudenberg  as  teacher  of  voice, 
piano  and  choir  work  with  our  younger  blind 
pupils. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — An  exhibit  that 
attempts  to  place  the  sighted  person  behind  a  blind 
man’s  eyes,  that  approaches  closely  to  presenting 
what  the  large  majority  of  the  blind  can  see,  has 
been  opened  to  the  public  for  approximately  one 
year  of  showings  at  leading  Brooklyn  savings  banks. 

The  exhibit  which  bears  the  caption  What  Do 
the  Blind  See?  deals  with  that  preponderant  num¬ 
ber  of  the  blind,  who  though  not  totally  sightless 
have  only  a  distorted  vestige  of  vision  left.  This 
sight  can  be  roughly  divided  into  four  categories: 
central  acuity  vision,  where  an  image  is  seen  as 
through  the  barrel  of  a  rifle;  cataract  vision,  with 
everything  seen  as  through  a  fog  or  haze;  detached 
retinal  vision,  where  all  is  dark  except  for  a  small 
spot  of  sight  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  visual  field; 
and  sight  with  a  high  degree  of  refractive  error, 
where  everything  is  blurred  and  out  of  focus. 


The  exhibit  shows  a  man  with  normal  sight  do¬ 
ing  routine,  everyday  things;  he  shaves,  eats  break¬ 
fast,  walks  down  the  street,  and  finally  waits  for 
and  boards  a  bus.  In  contrast,  the  exhibit  goes  on  to 
show  what  the  blind,  with  the  vision  defects  de¬ 
scribed,  see  when  they  shave,  eat,  walk  down  the 
street  for  their  bus.  Both  graphically  and  dramati¬ 
cally  the  display  presents  the  difficulties  the  blind 
meet  while  doing  the  most  routine  things. 

The  attractive  exhibit  is  six-sided.  Five  of  the 
sides  are  equipped  with  a  mutoscope  machine,  in 
which  are  mounted  “moving”  pictures  that  are 
viewed  through  conveniently  placed  eye-pieces.  A 
handle,  to  be  turned  by  the  person  viewing  the 
pictures,  regulates  the  speed  at  which  they  move. 
In  this  way,  the  speed  can  be  slowed  and  even 
stopped,  so  that  the  spectator  can  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  carefully  examining  the  visual  images  of 
the  blind. 

Kanpur  Blind  Institute — Last  January  2  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  compound,  Kan¬ 
pur,  India,  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Kanpur  Blind  Institute  for  the  care 
of  destitute  blind  children. 

Messages  of  good  will  were  received  from  the 
Governor  of  West  Bengal  and  other  prominent 
government  officials.  The  president  of  the  Institute 
praised  the  founder,  Shri  Madan  Lai  Khandelwal 
(a  blind  man),  for  his  unceasing  efforts  in  a  noble 
cause,  and  appealed  to  the  public  of  Kanpur  for 
help.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  Shri  Virendra  Ji  cited 
the  example  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Paris,  which  was  started  in  1784  with  only  one 
pupil,  the  enrollment  increasing  steadily  to  hun¬ 
dreds  with'in  a  short  time.  He  said  that  in  the  past, 
the  blind  in  India  had  been  a  burden,  but  now  in 
Free  India,  by  means  of  proper  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  they  could  become  self-respecting,  useful  citizens. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Negro  Blind — Mrs.  J.  S. 
Catley,  who  has  taught  English,  French  and  music 
for  the  past  twenty-four  years,  and  who  received 
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a  B.S.  degree  from  Hampton  Institute  in  1945,  is  a 
candidate  for  a  master  of  education  degree  at 
Denver  University.  Mrs.  Catley,  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  is  the  wife  of  the  instructor  in  boys’ 
trades  and  high  school  subjects  at  the  School.  They 
have  a  seventeen-year-old  son. 

The  'National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — The  Society  will  hold  a  five-day  conference 
in  conjunction  with  the  interim  session  of  the  Pan- 
American  Association  of  Ophthalmology,  March 
26-30,  1950,  at  the  Floridian  Hotel,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be  “The 
Americas  Unite  to  Save  Sight”,  and  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  are:  current  blindness  preven¬ 
tion  programs  in  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere;  trachoma;  industrial  ophthalmology;  eye 
problems  of  school  children;  medical  and  social 
management  of  the  glaucomas.  Reservations  should 
be  made  in  the  near  future  with  the  Floridian 
Hotel,  540  West  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

The  New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Building 
plans  for  a  $1,000,000  project,  consisting  of  a  new 
addition  to  and  complete  renovation  of  the  present 
Lighthouse  are  under  way.  The  new  building  will 
consist  of  five  stories,  basement  and  roof  and  will 
practically  double  in  size  the  space  of  the  Light¬ 
house’s  present  quarters.  It  will  occupy  an  area 
60  X  too  feet,  facing  on  60th  Street  and  will  connect 
on  all  floors  with  the  present  building,  resulting  in 
a  single,  coordinated  and  completely  modernized 
unit  extending  through  the  block  to  59th  Street. 

The  new  addition  will  contain  continuous  play 
rot)f  for  roller  skating,  dancing  and  games;  a  music 
school  with  the  most  modern  techniques  of  sound 
isolation;  recital  room;  braille  press;  braille  library; 
reading  rooms  and  psychological  guidance  rooms. 
There  will  be  a  floor  devoted  to  occupational 
therapy  and  another  to  recreation.  The  auditorium 
will  extend  through  two  floors  and  have  a  balcony. 
There  will  be  dressing  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Lighthouse  Players  and  other  dramatic  groups. 


The  present  59th  Street  Lighthouse  building  will 
be  remodeled  to  provide  adequately  for  the  nursery 
school,  with  its  special  play  roof;  and  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  social  service  and  training  departments,  with 
offices  for  job  placement  and  general  administration. 
The  first  and  second  floors  will  be  devoted  to 
restaurant  and  kitchen,  recreation  and  social  rooms, 
a  waiting  hall  with  displays  of  articles  made  by  the 
blind,  memorials  and  memorabilia  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  present  craftshop  will  occupy  modernized 
quarters  on  the  ground  floor.  The  basement  will 
contain  a  swimming  pool  and  three  bowling  alleys, 
one  of  which  will  be  reserved  for  blind  beginners. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization — In  its  weekly  World  Re¬ 
view,  Unesco  reports  that  the  science  museum  of 
South  Kensington,  London,  England,  has  arranged 
an  exhibition  exclusively  for  blind  persons. 

Believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
the  exhibition  presents  sixty  scientific  displays. 
Most  of  them  consist  of  scale  models  illustrating 
scientific  principles  in  fields  ranging  from  math^ 
matics  to  road  and  motor  transport. 

Wyoming  State  Division  for  Deaf  and  Blind — The 
annual  Wyoming  Summer  School  for  the  Blind, 
sponsored  by  this  division  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  supported  by  Lions 
Clubs  of  Wyoming  and  the  State  Department  dl 
Public  Welfare,  held  its  session  from  July  31  to 
August  20  at  the  Casper  Mountain  Lions’  Camp. 
Some  twenty-five  students,  representing  most  areas 
of  the  state,  participated  in  a  variety  of  classes  in 
crafts,  culture  and  communication  arts.  The  school 
is  designed  to  offer  its  students  a  program  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  development  of  useful  and  satisfying 
primary  skills;  acquaintance  with  personal  and 
social  resources,  which  may  serve  the  individual  in 
dealing  with  the  limitations  of  blindness;  contact 
with  social  agencies  offering  counseling  and  it- 
habilitation  services;  and  social  interaction  with 
those  acquainted  with  the  potentialities  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  individual. 


